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Religious Communications. 








Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


HE following essay was read to 

some neighbouring clergymen, 
who were accustomed to mect, at 
stated times, for the purpose of con- 
ferring together onthe best means of 
performing their clerical duties. It 
was usual, at these meetings, for 
each of the members, in turn, to pro- 
ducean essay on some subject relating 
tothe ministerial office; and the fol- 
lowing, which was composed for that 
purpose, is submitted to you at the 
request of some who heard it, not as 
containing any thing either new or 
particularly striking, but simply as 
bringing into one view various par- 
ticulars in which an active cler- 
gyman may be employed to the 
clory of God and the benefit of his 
flock. If you think it hkely to be 
useful, you are at liberty to give ita 
wider circulation, by publishing i it 
in your valuable miscellany. 


L.R. D.N. 





ON THE EXTENT AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE LABOURS OF AN ACTIVE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTER, 


Ir is an important remark, that our 
views of duty are acquired, and our 
characters formed, more from the 
general example of those around us 
in our station of life, than from ab- 
stract speculations respecting the 
nature of duty and the line of con- 
duct which we ought to pursue. 
However erroneous it may be to 
make the general practice our 
standard of right, yet we are all of 
is inclined to do so, more perhaps 
i nan we are aware, and much more 
‘an we should be willing to justify. 
£ HRIST. Ouserv. No. 67. 


A necessary, and indeed a melan- 
choly consequence of this is, that 
couscience, re gulating herseltby this 
erroneous rule ol ‘duty, leaves a man 
in the peaceful approbation of his 
own conduct, so long as it does not 
fall below that of the better part of 
his own order. 

In these remiss days, when dis- 
cipline in the Church has been so 
long neglected, that it is scarcely 
remembered to what a degree it 
once prevailed ; when the purity, 
of our faith has heen debased by a 
sceptical indifference about doc- 
trines and articles of belief; when 
general negligence has rendered it 
Virtuous not to be bad, and has 
made a decent discharge of the prin- 
cipal duties of the clerical office 
meritorious; there is the greatest 
danger of our forming a wrong esti- 
mate of duty, and of our being so 
far deceived as to applaud our own 
conduct, when it ought rather to 
excite shame and repentance. 

Tndeed, but little knowledge and 
less zeal are at present required te 
constitute the venerable character 
ofa Christian pastor. Without any 
critical acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal languages of the sacred writers; 
any accurate investigation of the 
scope, connection, and exact inter- 
pretation of the various parts of 
Scripture; any extensive knowledge 
of the history ‘of the Church and the 
various errors which have been con- 
demned by its councils; without any 
ardent love to Christ constraining 
him ; any active compassion for pe- 
oe sinners; scarcely know ing 
even the names of his flock, and 
being a total stranger to their spiri- 
tual wants, perhaps residing 
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distance from them; a man may still 
be looked upon as a respectable 
clergyman. He may deliver his 
sermons, (in preparing which, per- 
haps all the trouble he has taken 
may have been to select and copy 
them from the printed works of au- 
thors), in a grave and decorous man- 
ner. He may be punctual in the 
hour of attendance at Church; ready 
to baptize children, bury the dead, 

and read the appointed form of 
prayer to the sick, when sent for. 

He may also be decent and regular 
in the general course of his "Vife. 
Whoever possesses these qualifica- 
tions, will possess all that 1s general- 
ly esteemed necessary for a respec- 

table clergyman. Nay, if he possess 
more, he may probably , in the opi- 
nion of some, injure his character : 
he may run the risque of being stig- 
matised as righteous overmuch : he 
may be suspected of being an en- 
thusiast, and of courting the ap- 
plause of the mob. 

This state of things must neces- 
sarily have some influence, even on 
a better disposed and more religious 
minister, and may lead him, without 
beimg aware of his defici iency, to be 
satistied with regularly preaching 
the Gospel on the Sunday , Visiting 
the sick, and perhaps establishing a 
lecture on a week-day. Having 
done this, he will be apt to think 
that he has done all which can be 
required of him. But, admitting 
that such a life may have nothing in 
it positively evil, I am sure it is ex- 
tremely detective. A much greater 
degree of activity is required in the 
ministers of Christ. This will ap- 
year evident, if we reflect how much 
San good will probably be effected 
by such a course as I have describ- 
ed, than might have been effected 
by increased care and diligence ; 
and therefore how much greater 
pains ought actually to have been 
taken : for it will be allow ed, that 
to perceive that more good is prac- 
ticable, imposes an obligation to at- 
tempt it. 

If we contemplate the lives of 
{faithful ministers of Christ in other 
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periods, we shall at once be coy. 
vinced how much more may be per. 
formed than is usually thought suf. 
ficient. In the primitive Chant 
it is well known, how indefatigable 
ministers were in their labours. 
how carefully they watched oye; 
every individual in their flocks. 
gui arding against the introduction of 
any error or false doctrine; how 
strictly they maintained disc ipline, 
ope nly re buking the least deviation 
from purity of manners; and how 
holy and unblameable they were j 
their lives. Nor have there heen 
wanting numerous examples in mo. 
dern times, both in England and 
Scotland, with which the memory 
of every person versed in ecc! le- 
siastical biogr raphy will readily in 
ply him, of pastors who have regu 
larly cited their parishioners from 
house to house, and admonished, ex 
horted, or reproved them, according 
to their spiritual state ; who have 
catechised all the children of theit 
charge, and have not only given 
every person within their parish an 
opportunity of hearing the divine 
word, but brought as it were salva- 
tion to their houses, and pressed # 
upon them with an earnestness pro- 
portioned to its worth. And the sue 
cess of their labours has been an- 
swerable to the zeal which they have 
displayed ; whole parishes being en- 
tirely reformed, and numerous indi- 
viduals manifesting a total chauge 
of principles and conduct. 

That conviction of the beneficial 
effect of a minister’s taking extraor- 
dinary pains, which the contempla- 
tion of such characters must pro- 
duce, will be strengthened by re 
flecting on the small amount of 
good which i is likely to be effected, 
when our ministerial labours art 
confined principally to the act 0! 
preaching. Preaching indeed is au 
excellent means of communicating 
instruction and grace: far be it from 
me to undervalue it: it is of God's 


appointment, and attended in an 
especial manner with his blessing 
But surely it never could have been 
intended, that a minister should 
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words spoken in a pulpit. How 
aren do we find, that when the no- 
velty of preac hing is worn off 
preaching loses mach of its effect, 
Pd that there ts therefore a neces- 
for trying other means? ‘The 
people also © he n want that disposi- 
‘ion Which gives to preaching its ef- 
feacy 3 they want even the desire 
1) hear: they have not a proper 
sense of the importance of what is 
elivered ; nor are they fully per- 
syaded that the minister is in ear- 
nest, or thathe is anxious about any 
thing more than merely that his 
pec ple should come to Church and 
hear his discourses, All that he says 
mn the ‘hey consider him as 
and they conceive 
ut a part of his official 
ch with proper earnest- 
{ omnis e 
It istherefore bis example when 
out of the pulpit, the zeal he then 
manifests, the pains he then takes, 
which must give his flock a fa- 
vourable impression of what he de- 
livers from the pulpit, and convince 
them that his lite, his principles, 
his religion, are substantially dif. 
ferent from their own. 
Toconfirm this view of the subject, 
iet the great good which has been 
actually accomplished by zealous ex- 
ertions be considered. No one can 
estimate the immense advantages 
which haveaccruedtoth» world from 
the laborious endeavours even of 
asingle individual. What a diminu- 
tion of miser v has taken place in the 
state of the wretched inhabitants of a 
goal, not throughout England only, 
but throughout all Europe, by means 
ot the indefatigable labours of the 
he hevolent Howard ? What a dif- 
‘usion of knowledge has been spread 
through this land, by the well di- 
rected activity of Mr. Raikes of 
Gloucester, the father of Sunday 
Schools? How much has re ‘ligious 
knowledge been promoted by the 
excellent Mrs. More, among the 
lower ranks in Somersetshire, by 


sity 


pulpit, 
nai for Se \ rides : 
that it is | 
duty to pre. 
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‘he establishment of schools; and 
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sothing but preach ; orthat the di- 
vine blessing should rest only on the 
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throughout Great Britain, by the 
publication of her cheap repository 
tracts ; while the higher orders have 
been instructed and charmed by the 
elegant productions of her pen? Had 
each of these been satisfied with a 
decent discharge of the ordinary 
duties of their respective stations, 
though their piety might have edi- 
fied their own immediate circle, of 
how much good would the world 
have been deprived ; > No person 
has ever been eminently useful,who 
did not take extraordinary pains 
and make great exertions. An In- 
dolent temper, or a me rely specula- 
tive life, is incompatible with great 
utility. 

Should it be inquired, in what 
Way a minister ought to exert him- 
self? J reply, that a proper view of 
the wants of his peonle, and a heart 
properly affected towards them, will 
discover to him so many opportuni- 
ties of usefulness, that what he will 
most require will be time to answer 
the calls which will press upon him. 
A parish minister may consider 
himself as the father of a large fa- 
mily, all of whom are more or less 
in want of his assistance, more or 
less 1 ignorant, foolish, and unhappy. 

leis to be eves to the blind, and 
feet to the lame. He is to be the 


friend, the adviser, the helper of 
them all. The good shepherd will 


not, cannot rest, while he sees so 
many of his flock wandering far from 
God; so many wretc hed through 
their ignorance of the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation ; ‘and so many 
in danger of everlasting destruction. 
He cannot but be instant in season 
and out of season. He cannot content 
himself with a formal stated address 
to them once a week, any more than 
a tender father could, who saw a be- 
loved son in the way to ruin. His 
“bowels will yearn” within him ; 
he will “ travail in birth, till Christ 
be formed in their souls ;” and this 
anxiety will suggest to him proper 
methods of administering help, and 
carry him on with a persevering 
zeal in the prosecution of them. 
But it may be useful to take a 
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more detailed view of several fields 
of ministerial exertion, 

tition of the chil- 
dren ol his tlock will be one very ma- 


‘The rel:g@ious educ: 


terialobject of a Christian muinister’s 
attention, 
meet with 
and 
than in 
envaged jn instructing 
gaining an 
ence 


In children, we not only 
nop more pliant, 
ined to cavilor disobey, 
aduit but, while 


' 
rthem, we are 


a disposi 
less Lie 
persons, 
authority. and influ- 
the rising veneration, 
which may be directed to serve the 
best purposes. An active minister, 
therefore, will by no means be con- 
tent with nearing a tew of the chil- 
dre ‘uu repeat, avear, the Church 
Catechism; he will be anxious that 
all should receive instruction. He 
will, theretore, if there should be 
no Charity School or Sunday School 
mn the parish, endeavour to establish 
one ; and when established, it will 
become mumediately the field of his 
labour. He will visit it frequently, 
ad «endeavour to become acqualt- 
ed with the children, their disposi- 
tions, and their failings. He will 
call upon and admonish those pa- 
rents, who either do not place their 
children at school, or who sutfer 
them to neglect it. He vive 
weigvnt aud authority te the master’s 
directions, and endeavour to impress 
the children with the idea. that itis 
of the utmost importance fer them 
to acquire the means of knowledge. 
Jut aboveall, he seclulous to 
direct their minds to the great du- 
ties of religion ; (it may be, alas! 
the only period of their lives, when 
they will have any religious coun- 
sel addressed to them;) and when 
they quit school, and go out to ser- 
vice, he will take care that they are 
furnished with the Bible and other 
books calculated for their religious 
improvement. 

‘Together with the young 
also will be considered 
leys miuister of Christ as coming 
tninediately under his care, He 
wil] search out the neglected retreats 
of poverty, and visit those abodes 
of sorrow and misery which are 
never seen, and seldom thought of, 


Over 


OHCe 


will 


VW aL be 


*, the poor 
by the zea- 
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Jury, 
by too many of the rich and the 
prosperous, If any of his flock syf. 
fer under circumstances of severe 
distress, he will be the first to set on 
foot plaus for their relief ; nor wij 
he be soon discouraged in ‘ealle iting 
help for them. Where an instance 
of flagrant injustice or oppression 
occurs, he will not be afraid to stand 
up in behalf of the injured or op. 
pressed. Thus he will be the me. 
diator of the poor, their patron, and 
their friend, an instrument of ex. 
citing the compassion and liberality 
of others, and a means of ready 
communication between the poor 
and the rich. By one instance of 
such benevolent exertion, he may 
gain more of the real love of the 
poor, aud of the esteem of the rich, 
than he would have done by the la- 
bour of a year in his st udy, or by 
the production of one hundred i inges 
nieus or elaborate discourses, 

An active minister will also be 
anxious to seize the opportunities 
which otter themselves for friendly 


advice and religious instruction, 
during the season of sickness, or 
under the pressure of some pe- 


culier affliction, In such cases be 
will jose no time in paying a friendly 
visit. If possible, he will be the 
first in thislabour of love; for there 
is an infinite difference in the eifect 
produc ed by the visit of a friend, 
iionediately on the occurrence of 
some distressing event, and by his 

calling on a future day, er waiting 
til! lie is sent for. In these scenes 
of suffering, when the minds oi the 
sntier rs are humbled and softened 
by adversity, he will be anxious to 
turn ther calamities to a good ac: 

count, and to co-operate with the 
design of Providence in sending 

them. Nor will his care for them 
be confined to giving them spiritui al 
advice, but he will shew hi imself 
truly interested in their te mporal 
affairs, assisting them in such ways 
as a person w ho watches for conve 
nient opportunities of doing wood 
will be at no loss to discover. When, 
after such proofsof love, heepese’® 
the pulpit with the warmth and feel: 
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pods 


‘nus of a friend about their eternal 
‘nterests, they will believe that he 
epeaks from his heart, and be pre- 
possessed in favour of al! that he 
delivers. 

Solicitude for the general reforma- 
tion of manners in his parish will 
also occupy the thoughts of a zea- 
Jous minister, and put hin upon 
taking active steps to accomplish it. 
Do any sinful customs, theretore, 
pre ‘vail in the place ; any bi whateine 
practices, as cock- fightings , or box- 
ings; any public acts of protaneness, 
as keeping shops open on the Lord’s 
Day ? These he will labour to sup- 
press; first, by private admonition, 
as far as that witl avail; and w here 
that fails of success, by indaci ing the 
magistrate to int terfere, and by stir- 
ring him up to good works. He will 
visit (where it is practicable) the 
public houses on the Sabbath, and 
endeavour to rectily the disorders 
of those receptac ies of sin. Does 
he hear of any serious quarrel be- 
tween two of his parishioners ? He 
will endeavour to make peace be- 
tween the contending parties. Does 
igncrance, with respect to religion 
in general, or with respect to any 
particular duties which we owe to 
God or our fellow creatures, prevail? 
He will procure suitable tracts and 
books, and giveorlend them amongst 
IIS | cople,thatall may haveitintheir 
power at least to know what they 
ught «do, He will earne stly press 
thedaily w orship of God on allwithin 
his parish. He will make pastoral * 
visits to the poorer families at least, 

* Formerly zealous ministers were ac- 
customed to make recalar pastoral visits 
‘oO every family in their parish; and 
throughout Scotland this 1s considered as 
somuch a partof the minister's stated duty, 
that public notice is given on the Sunday 
ol the district in the parish which the mi- 
nistér means to visit during the week. 
more elders generally attend him 

domestic visits, at which the 


One or 
In these 


whole family is assembled and individually 
examined with respect to their knowledge 
of the tiuths and practice of religion, and 
receives a suitable address or admonition. 
This plan may not be generally practica- 
ble in the present state of England, 


but a 
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indeed to all who will receive them; 
and he will be selicitous, that even 
his visits of mere civility may in 
some measure be made instrumental 
in promoting the interest» ef reli- 
gion. He will study also to have 
the public worship of God periorme 
ed in amore devout manne; ; en- 
forcing a full attendance of iis pa- 

rishioners, by calling upon such as 
have absented themselves ; dlistri- 
buting among them bibles and Com- 
mou Prayer Books, and encouraging 
the whole congregation to ‘Join in 
making the responses, and in sing- 
ing the praises of God. ‘Thus in all 
things his eye will be quick to dis- 
corn, his heart to feel, and his hands 
to accomplish, What may render his 
flock a truly C ri istian Congregation, 

exemplary for decency, piety, and 
good works, 

Still, however, the great work, 
not merely of ameuding their out- 
ward conduct, but of reforming 
their hearts, will be that which will 
principally occupy his attention; 
and he will especially bear in beta 
mind the cases of the three classes 
into which his people may be di- 


minister will almost always be allowed 
ready access tu the families of the poor, 
especially when he has already attended 
them during sickness or a of dis- 
These would esteem it a favour done 
to them, if he were afterwards to pay them 
a visit; and upon these be might regularly 
call once or a year, giving them 
suitable instrection. Some stated time 
should be fixed for this pastoral visitation, 
else it willnot be regularly performed. In 
small parishes, an active minister might, 
perbaps in this way, visit the whole of his 
parish once in each quarter of a year; by 
which means he would gain a very accu- 
rate knowledge of the whole of bis flock, 
and they would become intimately ac- 
quainted with their pastor. It would be 
highly useful, if on such occasions he 
were to note down in a journal his obser 
vations on the state of each family. It 
may be presumed, that on One account or 
another, a minister will, in a short space of 
time, have had the means of direct inter- 
course with most, if not all his parishioners, 
especially ifhe has watched for opportuni 
ties of becoming acquainted with them. 
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vided, viz. the careless, the well 
"I yosed, and the truly religious 
. With respect tothe first of these, 
‘i content with addressing them 
from the pulpit, he will watch for 
y  aalagagi 9 sol Spe aking to the min 
private ; of re them Ina 
friendly, but serious 
writing to rn where other means 
of access are cle rit cd 4 and by Various 
other means, ote Xpressiig his solict 
on their This at- 
tempt to disturb the fatal trans quilt 
ty of sinners, even when p 
cond ue ted 


tude accounl, 


rudentiy 
admonished 
by our Lord not to be impradent in 
our zeal, not to cast our pear!s 
fore 


/ ‘ — 
Gand Wwe ar 


he- 
swine,) may perhaps produce 
ri proach, contem bpr, or hhatre dj : for 
who that attempts to reform man- 
kind will not be opposed and dis- 
liked? But happy will he be tn 
being distinguished as Christ and 
his Apostles were ; nor will he lose 
bis reward, the reward of turning 
some of his bitterest adversaries into 
his raost stedtast tadherents and kind 
PCwes 

. With respect to those who are 
hoe gina ietote well isposed tow ards 
religion, he will be still more vigi- 
fant. Tle will be eager to address 
them, to exhort them, and to give 
them counsel respecting the temp- 
tations and dangers to which they 
are If they remiss, 
he will quic ‘ken bis diligence ; and 
while Satan and the wor Id are every 


subject, crow 


d: 1y ac tive In cons pir ing to ruin 
their souls, the captain of the 
Tord’s host will not stand idly look- 


ing on the combat, and content him- 
self with addressing to them a ge- 
neral word of exhortation. Indeed, 
Jtis when persons begin to be awak- 
ened from their natural state of reli- 
sious inditierence, that his office as 
a pastor of the flock comes into ex- 


ercise. Now he has pupits com- 
mitted to him who are ignorant, 
and he must teach them; weak, 


and he must forify them ; at a loss 
how to act, and he must direct the 

subject to many doubts which he 
must resolve, and many dangers 


which he must assist (hem in repell- 
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ing. Now he becomes a Parent in 
Christ, and feels the anxiety b 


longing to that tenderrelation, Now, 
therefore, will he redouble his care 
to present his children, thus begot. 
ten in the Lord, properly trained 
up, instructed, aad complete, j inthe 
great day of the appearing 
Christ. 

Those also who are truly relj- 
gions will not be dismissed from his 
anxie ty, as soon as they have fully 
become the disciples of Chri ists but 
will still require a large portion of 
his attention. They will vet be in 
want of much instruction, be oftey 
placed in difficult circumstances in 
which they will require counsel, and 
be subject to trials and temptations 
in which their faith will need to 
be confirmed. Another w eighty 
consideration will now press upon 
his mind, the influence which } is 
own example will have in forming 
their charac ters, and directing their 
conduct: for im general, as the 
pastor is, so ts the flock. Is he care- 
less, and content with a superficial 
religion ? So ina great measure will 
they be. Is he a tive, zealous, ready 
to every good word mer work? They 
will cate h a portion of his zeal: 
they will not think themselves Chris- 
tians till they have imbibed his 
views, entered into his feelings, and 
copied after his example. He will 
therefore be active for their sakes ; 
and this activity will lead him to 
stir them up, to set them on doing 
good, to provoke them unto love and 
gsood works, to put them upon in- 
structing their families and servants, 
to admonish, rebuke, reprove them 
with all authority and long suffer- 
ing. Such a minister is indeed the 
father of hispeople, a good shepherd 
of the flock, a faithful ambassador ot 
Christ, and one of the most honour- 
able and the most useful characters 
in the earth. 

The wtility of so active a life needs 
not much to be insisted on ; for it is 
sufficiently obvious. The grace of 
God will surely bless such faithful 


of Jesus 


endeavours ; and, therefore, though 
on account of the corrupt state ©. 
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for from this quarter, through the 
powe rful influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit. A considerable reformation 
will take place generally , and many 
will doubtless truly receive the grace 
of the Gospel, and bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by 
Jesus Christ, tothe glory and praise 
of God. But it may be remarked, 
that the good produced by such ex- 
ertions may not be confined to their 
immediate objects. The reinote ef- 
fects may beas great as those which 
are immediate: they may be the 
means of exciting in other ministers 
a similar zeal; of impressing the 
neighbouring clergy with a deeper 
conviction of the importance of mi- 
nisterial diligence; and of inducing 
those who are sections, though too 
remiss, to be more watchful and la- 
borious. For the force of example 
who can withstand, who can com- 
pute ? That man must be obdurate 
indeed, who can bein the company 
of a highly active minister, and not 
teel abashed at his own negligence, 
and resolve to be more watchful. 
Such exertions as [ have describ- 
ed will also have great influence in 
removing any prejudices which may 
have been formed against a minis- 
ter’s doctrine, as if, while he insists 
upon salvation by grace through 
faith in Christ, he encouraged t 
centiousness: None can pretend 
that he inculeates a religion which 
exhausts itself in pious discourse and 
fruitless prayers. It will likewise 
be of the happiest service to a mi- 
nister’s own soul. Such a conduct 
will produce, as its general effect, 
tranquillity and peace of mind ; and 
vy a reciprocal action, it will have 
a great influence in keeping his heart 
right with God, and in enabling him 
to maintain an exemplary and pious 
conduct, 
The practicability, however, of 
i active and laberieus exertions 


.ay he deubted, 
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the world and the depravity of hu- 
man nature, too high expectations 
ought not to be indulged of the ef- 
fects of ministerial exertions ; yet 
much real good may justly be looked 
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It must here be candidly ac- 
knowledged, that the degree of ex- 
cellence to which it is possible for 
different persons to attain, is ex- 
ceedingly different, and depends 
very much ou the constitution and 
talents which they inherit from na 
ture, the Improvement which sas v 
have received in education, the 
circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the habits of lite which 
they have acquired. Itis not in the 
nature of things to be expected, that 
every one should possess the intre- 
pidity of a Luther, the wise mode- 
ration of a Cranmer, the judgment 
of a Hooker, the Lede fatigable ine 
dustry of a Baxter, the arde nt piety 
of a Kenn, the energy of a Wesley, 
or the zeal of a Fletcher. Certain 
limits are assigned to us by nature 
itself, which it would be as vain in 
us to pretend to exceed, as it would 
be in the weak and timid sheep to 
rival the strength and ferceness of 
the lion. It is not, therefore, the 
object of this paper to incite all 
persons to do precisely the same 
things, to aspire to the same heights, 
or even to attempt the same degree 
of labour; but only to exert them- 
selves to the utmost of their ability. 
The operations of divine grace it- 
self appear to be limited by a a simi- 
lar rule. Quicquid recipitur ad 
modum recipientis receptum. 
Thismaxim has been well illustrated 
by a reference to the various capa- 
cities of different vessels. All may 
be full, though there may be a great 
difference in the measure of their 

capacities. Let us, therefore, in out 
attempts, consider well our capac: 
ty. Some ministers are formed by 
nature for a studious retired life ; 
others possess qualities fitting them 
for anactive one. ‘The body of one 
is weak, and incapable of much la- 
borious exertion, An insuperable 


est 


bashfulness oppresses another, A 
third possesses not a talent for con 

versing with the poor. A fourth la. 

bours under a nervous habit of body. 
And a fifth inherits a torpid and tn- 
dolent frame, which can never be 
urged to long continued exertion. 
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Yet each of these may in their w ay 
be Coney ative ly useful, by their 
studies at home, their discourses in 


the pulpit, or hy a quiet mode of 


privately ad ldressinge those whom 
they find themselves able to speak 
to without doing violence to their 
feelings. The subaltern’ s place is 
not so honourable as that of the ge- 
neral, but it is still of indispensable 
use in the army. Let every one 
only conscientiously do what he is 
able. The time and the talents of 
every minister of Christ ought to be 
as scrupulously employ ed in his 
Lord’s service, as those of any earth- 
ly servant in the work of his mas- 
ter. The mode in which he em- 
ploys them is not directly described 
in Scripture, and must be left ina 
great measure to every man ’s Con- 
scie nee, remembering always that 
he must give a strict account to the 

master, in whose service he has 
been engaged, and tor doing whose 
work he was paid. Our blessed 
Lord is not indeed a hard or unrea- 
sonable master ; yet he has himself 
set us an example of the most per- 
severing diligence and attention, 
which we are bound to imitate as 
far as may be in our power. I do 
not say that the whole of a minister’s 
time ought to be exclusively em- 
ployed in fulfilling ministe rial du- 
ties, but surely the chief parteof it 
ought to be d levoted to this his pro- 
peremployment, Letaminister com- 
pare his situation with that of a 
clerk or secretary in a commercial 
house or public office, or with that 
of an officer in a regiment. Six 
hours a day would at the least be 
required in these situations for of- 
ficial duties; and a smaller portion 
of time can scarcely be honestly 
given to the same ob} rect by the mi- 
nister of Christ. - the allotted 
hours be as faithfully and as usefully 
employed as his capacity and cir- 
cumstances will permit, and, as con- 
science may direct,in some employ- 
ment properly ministerial. The 
dangerto which a man who is not of 
an active turn of mind is exposed, is 
that of wasting his time in his closet, 


on studies which are only remotely 
connected with his peculiar dur; 
and therefore of not turning his ti; me 
and talents to so good an account as 
he might do, by emp loving them 
more directly in his Master’s werk 
Many deceive themselves by a talse 
judgment respecting the devree of 
connection which subsists between 
their employment and their duty - 
for it is not enough that there should 
be a connection, the connection 
ought to be intimate. A clergym: m, 
who appears as the editor ofa Gre e] 
play, may contribute, | admit, 
the better knowledge af the iuss 
Testament; but the relation which 
this effect bears to his pastoral of- 
fice is far too remote to justify such 
an appropriation of his talents and 
time. 

I will conclude with laying down 
a tew prudent rules to regulate a 
minister’s activity. 

1. Lethim notundertake toomuch 
at once ; nor be violent in pursuing 
his plans. Extremes are dangerous, 
and by attempting to do more than 
we are able to execute, we shail do 
nothing well, Let a minister, in the 
first place, endeavour to effect what 
appears most necessary, and is at the 
same time the easiest and the least 
contradictory to the feelings of his 
parishioners. These three advan- 

tages are not unfrequently found to 
unite in the same object ; as for 
ample, in the superintendence of 
schools, and the catechising of chi! 
dren; or in the reform of some very 
flagrant abuse. ‘The utility of his 
proceeding in these respects will 
be so evident, that almost all, from 
regard to their own character, will 
be disposed to justify and assist 
him. <A measure of this kind, stea- 
dily persisted in, will prepare | both 
him and his people for another: 
whereas, if he were to begin at once 
with attempting to effect al] that has 
been here mentioned, he might him- 
self find the burden too great to be 
borne, and his people’s prejudices 
might be excited to oppose what 


they would consider as rash inno- 
vations, 
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2. Let noone begin any plan before 

e has well weighe rd its expediency 
al ~ utility. He will engage in it 
with a diligence which is likely to 
jast when itis founded in judgment 
and knowledge. He will be also 
p re pared to give an answer to those 
who question him and are ready to 

cavil at his proceedings. When a 
raan has reason and conscience on 
nis side, and has duly weighed the 
conduekine| is pursuing, he need not 
be afraid to face the w orld, nor will 
the world probably be able effectu- 
ally to oppose him. 

3, Let prudence be united to 
zeal in the conduct of every minis- 
ter. Let him especially avoid all 
appearance of ostentation, Hfumi- 
Jity and affection should accompany 
and adorn all he does. Let his peo- 
ple discover that he loves his flock, 
and is prompted by no spirit of am- 
bition or forwardness, but only by 

an anxious desire to do them good, 
This, if real, will be sufficiently 
visible in the manner in which he 
acts. How different are the endea- 
vours to reform of a turbulent dema- 
gogue from those of atender father! 
Let there appear, therefore, in every 
pastor, a meckness of spirit; a 
candour, a willingness to listen to 
adversaries, and in no case a perti- 
nacious determination to proceed, 
where the opposition 1s unsurmount- 
able, He will often gain more by 
- idicious and well timed conces- 

s, than by obstinately persisting 
ahis schemes. Let him be careful 
also to ascertain the probability of 
success before he begins any new 
undertaking. The advice of his 
friends amongst the people ought 
nerefore to be taken. He will at 
a ‘t gain this by it: that having 
sanctioned his conduct, they will 
be ready to become his advocates. 

4. Let him also take care, that 
what he does, is in the line of his 

uty as a minister. Whatever isa 
work of benevolence and piety, may 
udeed be said to be his proper 
‘ork; but there is stilla danger of 
1S mixing too much in matters 
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~hich are foreign to his office. 
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the parish manage parochial affairs: 
Let each family regulate its domes- 
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tic concerns: A minister has no 
cusiness with them, except as the 
interests of religion aud morality 
may be implicated, Let him avoid 
the character of a busy body as 
much as he aims at that ofa zealous 
minister. 

5. I add further, that order, re- 
gularity, and perseverance, are in- 
dispensably necessary for the im- 
provement of time, and will enable 
men to do much without violent 
exertions. The time ofa minister 
ought to be appropriated as regu. 
lar ly as that of a person in any other 
profession. Now, let us suppose only 
two hours daily to be invariably 
given to pastoral visits, and half an 
hour devoted to each visit: Sucha 
disposal of time would enable him 
to pay one visitin the year toevery 
family in his parish, even though it 
consisted of 12,000 souls, allowing 
the usual proportion of five persons 
toa family, and not including the 
Sundays, which are of course other- 
wise employed. ‘This example may 
shew how much may be ene 
by judicious management ; and i 
explains to us how some Bemodes 
ministers have been ersabled to give 
so large a share of attention to their 
parish, while at the same time they 
have afforded so much time to writ- 
ing. Judgment and method are full 
as necessary as diligence, in oxder to 
the useful employment of time. 

Finally, let every minister be 
constant in prayer, knowing that 
he has a great work to do, which 
requires more strength and talents 
than he possesses by nature. From 
above he must derive that spirit of 
love which will prompt him to act, 
that prudence which will direct 
him, that courage which will brave 
dangers, that constancy which will 
enable him to persevere, that spi- 
rit of wisdom which ‘none can re- 
sist and of purity which none can 
gainsay, that supply of patience 
which wil! support him under many 
discoovaueneean , and that grace 
which will enable him to act trom 
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the most upright motives, 


50 
as if 
playing a part, but as one 


not 


he 


were 


who deeply feels the immense im- 
portance, and Is thoroughly pet- 
suaded of the advantages of the 
work in which he isengaged, Let 
him direct his view to God, be 
doine the work of God, seeking 
the glory of God, depending upon 
the help of God, and then his la- 
bour will not be im vain in the 
Lord, 
—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[nave lately read with much plea- 
sure, Mr. Faber’s ingenious and 
learned Peter on the pro- 
phecies: and cannot but think that 
he has n considerable hght 
on the intricate and important sub- 
jects which he has undertaken to 

There is however one par- 
in respect to which his in- 
terpretation appears to me so un- 
satisfactory, that with the hope of 
having my either refuted 
or contirmed, I shail take the liber- 
ty, throng lh the medium ot your 
publication, to make them known 
to vour readers. 


iI ! ri VW 


disc USS, 


ticular, 


. ‘ 
objections 


The point to which I allude, is 
the! nter} pretation of the apocalyptic 
mag mayer beast, Rev. xii. 14, 13. 
Vol. Hl. p. 288—303, 9d. edition. 
Mr. Faber gives, as I conceive, a 
just explanation of the two beasts 


described in this chapter; consi- 
dering the first, which with seven 
heads and ten horns rises up out of 
the sea, to be emblematical of the 
secular Roman Empire; and the 
second, which with two horns — 
MP out of the earth, to be symboli- 

al of the Latin Spiritual Emp: re-—= 
bat when pe comes to speak of the 
ma beast induced 
thes akshatiuiit of the earthto make 
and to worship, adopting the opi- 
nion Dr. Zouch, he interprets 
this part of the prophecy as pre- 
dicting the introduction and esta- 
blishment of image worship by the 
Romish hierarchy. The expres- 
occur in 


oi. 
whic: tliis bast 


of 


sions, Which repeatedly 
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the apocalypse, of the image of the 
heast, and the beast and his Image 
have led the generality of commen. 
tators on this prophetical book, to 
suppose that the image which th 
second beast caused to be made 
was a representation or efizies of the 
first beast. This interpretation, how- 
ever, Mr. Faber opposes. He con- 
tends that these expressions admit 
of another signification, and are te 
be taken ina different sense. By 
the image of the beast, he understanis 
not the effigies of the beast, but the 
image, which belongs to the beast : his 
image, not the representation of the 
beast, but the image which wes 
made for the use of the beast. In 
support of this hypothesis, he ad- 
duces the manner in which the ac- 
count of the image is introduced, 
and which in his view seems to re- 
move ali ambiguity on the subject 
It is said, verse 14, that “ the: 

should make au image to* the beast” 
yous einova Tw Fromm. Hence 
Mr. kaber wipe that his interpre. 
tation must be right: for ‘* to sup- 
pose that the ns ing of an image to 
the beast ean signify the making 

representation of him, is surely 


os - 


—— 


ot | 
puttinga very great force upon lan- 
guage.” And then, in confirmation 
of his arguinent, he adduces th: 
prohibition in the decalogne, refe: 
ring to idolatry. Thou shalt not 
make wto thee any graven imag 
le. for thy orn use and wor ship. Now 
Sir, I readily allow that there is 
something pl: iusible in this reason- 
ing: at the same time itis ve ry fa 
from carrying conviction to my 
mind, It appears to me by no means 
clear, that the expression ee bi 
eimova rw Byeiw may not, in the ids 

of the Geek language, 


y 


be under 


* Mr. Faber reads for, but Zo is the re: 
ing of our common translation : and here 
it may not be amiss to remark, that it 
quoting from the Scriptures, no deviation 
fromm the received translation should ever 
pe made without apprising the reader of the 
liberty which has taken: a ru 
Which, probably through inadvertence, has 
pet been generally attended to in thes: 
volumes, 


been 
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stood tosignify the mak 
-eyjtation of the beast. At least, I 
shink that Mr. Faber, where he 
builds so large a superstructure on 
this foun: dation, : should have bes towe 
ed some pains in endeavourin 
- his readers, that he v 
raising it on the sand, 
ng passage, 


ing a repre- 


g to 


onvines as not 


The follow. 
taken from Pala phatus 
- Incredibilibus Historii Ss, if it ma 
he apontls s pred as of any 


=~ 


al thority, 


will certainly mtiitate ag ainst Mr. 
Paber’s interpretation. Speak ing 
TIecs Nuobys, the writer Says, Nusdy, 
rojavovrwy wy eguTrs maidwy 


5 


" cihuaies EXUTH einove Astivyy, EsyoEy 
~~! oad ye -, , i NN 1, 

Ths TW U des Ud TWY TALGWY. i lOve, 
her re dren being dead, having 


inade a marble image to herself,” 
-e. a representation of herself in 
marble, from whence, says Palepha- 
tus, Ae fable of hey being turned 
into marble originated, ‘* placed it 
over the sepuichre of her children.” 
Now if woincaca exutTH esnovae signi- 
fies the making an image of herself, 


] Ste 


not why Teiyjras Emova Tw 
JyesQ may not signify making an 
image of the beast. There is also 


a passage in the Old Testament, 
which perhaps may throw some 
further light on this subject. In 2 
Chron. xxviii. 2,we are told of Ahaz, 
that he walked inthe ways of the 
Kings of Israel, and made also mol- 
ten images for Baalim.” It may be 
said, that to make images for Baalim, 
may mean to make eeu for con- 
ducting the worship of Baalim. This 
J allow—but still I would ask, were 
not these images representations also 
of those Baalim, for w hom they were 
made ? 

[ have dwelt the longer on this 
point, because it isthe corner-stone 
of Mr. Faber’s argument. Let 
once be removed, and his whole 
hypothesis falls to the ground. The 
converse of this proposition, how- 
ever, is not equally true. Should 
the point in question be conceded 
to him, it dees not therefore follow 
that his hypothesis will stand. For 
let us admit, that to make an image 
for the beast, means the making an 
e for the use and worship of the 
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beast; yet why must it necessarily 
result from this admission, that the 
making this ima ave for the use and 
eans the 


Wo! shay » { 1! 11@ bi ast, m 
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ot hans = "4 actacon 
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feeworsaip mo the 
2 A ee 
hurch ¢ I s dd eontend, that 
such a CON! hv) Tt} Ss ] ey! } }) 
sible on Wir. aber’s own princi. 
] . ‘ ) } } . 
pics, 20a imvVvoives the v¢ mncon 
sistency, Whoicga, r} his preiace to 


the first edition, he himself obyect 
to Nr. Whitaker’s Somiraetitan ' 
namely, that of * CX} lai ne the 
pr phecies of the A poc: ily pse 
times figuratively, and sometinnes 
literally.” (See p. xi. of the pref.) 
“ The whole book (says Mr. Faber) 
excepting those few passages which 
avowedly descriptive, must be 
understood, eituer lz erally through- 
out, orfigurativelythreughout ; 
wise 1t will be utterly impossible to 
ascertain the meaning designe d to 
be conveyed,” (p, xiti. T fully 
assent to the proprie ty of this rule, 
Sut how does the inte rpretation in 
question accord with it? If the 
image, which the second beast caus- 
ed to be made for the use of the 
first beast, means literally an image, 
which the beast might worship and 
adore; there is no figurative meane 
ing in the expression—and conse- 
quently, according to the rule laid 
down, the whole prophecy rust be 
taken ina /éteralmeaning——the beasts 
must be l7teral beasts : the horns lz- 
teral horns: the sea and the earth, 
the literal sea and the Uteral earth. 
Sut if all these expressions are to be 
understood in a figurative sense (as 
they undoubtedly are) then will it 
follow, that the zmage also must be 
interpreted figuratively. It must have 
a symbolical and nota literal mean- 
ing ; and consequently cannot ad- 
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() the ‘pe 


=) 
mit of the interpretation to which 
I am objecting. , 
But there are further grounds of 
another kind, on which also Iwould 
found my opposition. — It is said of 
the second, or ecclesiastical beast, 
that ‘* he had power to give life 
unto the image of the beast, that the 


image of the beast should both speak, 
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and cause that as many as would not 
worship the image of the beast should 
be killed.” (v. 15.) Now, what 
explanation docs Mr. Faber put on 
this part of the prophecy ? Agree- 
ably to his scheme of interpretation, 
he considers “the giving life to the 
image of the be ast, that it should 
speak,” as referring to those mecha- 
nical contrivances, by which the 
Romish hierarchy imposed on the 
deluded multitude, and gave to the 
images, which were set up for gods, 
the semblance of lite and speech. 
But surely such an explanation falls 
very far beneath the majesty and 
dignity of the inspired writings, 
To my mind, at least, it appears a 
supposition highly incongruous to 
imagine, that the springs and wires 
by means of which these iene 
ries were acted, should be the sub- 
ject of divine prophecy. Besides, 
what is here said of the image must 
equally apply to the * whore of 
whatever may be meant by it. How 
far indeed it may be justifiable to 
interpret the expressicn of the image 
as comprehending all the collective 
multitude of images, which might 
be set up in every partof the king- 
dom of the beast throughout the 
whole period of 1260 years, is a 
question, which of itself might fur- 
nish some eround for serious e) 1qui- 
ry: buteveaw aving this obie ction, 
and admitting such : a mode of 
terpretation to be just, we me at 
Jeast expect that the characteristic 
mark here ascribed to the zmage, 
should generally helong to by fur 
the larger part of the images compre- 
hended under it. But has this been 
really the case ? Out of the immense 
profusion of idols, set up by means 
of the Romish hierarchy, has not the 
number of these animated puppits 
been comparatively very small ? 
Here and there perhaps some pro- 
digy appeared ; some more illustri- 
ous representation of the virgin, or 
the efligies of some more favoured 


* See Mr. Faber’s second priaciple for 
interpreting the prophecies. Preface to 
the first editzon. 


saint was to be found; to whom, 
through the ingenious mac hinery 
applied to if, lite was given that it 
might speak. But the generality 
of these claimants to divinity made 
no pretensions of this kind. They 
were to all appearance as liieless and 
specchless as the materials of which 
they were actually composed : and, 
consequently as they did not answer 
to the description given of their 
supposed sy mbol, so neither were 
they the objects intended to be 
Sy inbolised. 

Nor is the explanation of the lat- 
ter clause of this passage, in my 
judgment, more happy or admis- 
sible than that of the preceding 
one. The second beast had power 
to give life to the image, not only 
that it should speak, but also that 
it should “ cause that as many as 
would not worship the image of the 
beast should be killed.” One = spe- 
cial mark of heresy (says Mr. Fa- 
ber, in reference to this part of the 
prophecy) was « refusal to worship 
tmages; and that re fusal, like the si- 
milar refusal of the primitive Chris- 
tians to adore the idols of the Gen- 
tiles, never tailed to subject the mar- 
tyrs a Popery to the horrors of the 
most dreadful deaths.” ‘Thus then 
it was, according to Mr. Faber, 
that the image caused the death of 
those who refused to worship it. 
But T must submit it to the judg- 
ment of your readers, whether such 
an interpretation comes at all up to 
the meaning and spirit of the pro- 
phecy. In the sense adopted, the 
images indeed may be said to have 
afforded a pretence for persecuting 
and destroying the true people of 
God ; but not “to have actively put 
them to death, as the words forcibly 
imply. Let us look at the original 
text. Kas edody aurw Couvas mrveupa 
Ty Eixove TOU Fnowou, bya nas AaANTT 
veikuy Tov Ory ciou, KaL ToINoH, O70 AY 
LY HEOTKVIAT WO THY EKOYe TOU IYEIOY, 
va rearavbwes. [ think it hardly 
possible to read over this passage, 
without being at once convinced, 
that the speaking and causing (sve 
Xa AGANTH, Kab ToINTy that it should 
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given to it by the beast. ‘The ob- 
ous meaning of woo is, that it 
sjould cause or practise : wad on 
consulting Parkhurst’s Lexicon, out 
ofthe 26 senses, which he gives to 
the Aan moew, | cannot find one 
ich signifies tofurnish an occasion, 
‘hs -sepse in Which it must here he 
unaerstood, in order to support Mr. 
Faber’s interpretation. Could it 
deed have been shewn, that the 
im ies to which the semblance ot 
ifeand speech wasartfully commu- 
' coud. by means of other mecha- 
movements, had generally 
been used as the instruments also for 
punishing those who refused to 
worship “them, then indeed some 
sew of argument might have been 
de lnced from the text in support of 
the hypothesis I am combating 
But as no attempt of this nature IS, 
or can be made, the plain grammati- 
cal meaning of the passage strongly 
militates, Im my apprehension, 
against the use which is endeavour- 
2 to be made of it. 

On the whole, my objections to 
Mr. Faber’s interpretation of the 
apocalyptic image stand thus. Iob- 
ject, 


nical 


That if it ever was uncertain, 
whether the zmuge of the beast be a 
representation of the first beast, or an 
image made for his use and worship, 
tlle uncertainty still remains. W hat- 

ver ambiguity may be supposed to 
hang over the expression, Mr. Fa- 
nee has not removed it. 

. That if it were clearly proved 

hat the image was an image for the 
use and w orship of the beast, vet it 
could not even then be considered 
‘representing a literal image, with- 
ut involving the evident inconsist- 
ency of introducing into the same 
Drophecy a literal and a figurative 
iterpretation. 

3. That the semblance of life and 
‘peech, produced by the aid of se- 
-"cl mechanical contrivances, has 
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both speak and cause) here ascribed 
to the image, relate to things which 
were actively to be done by it, and 
which in fact w ould be the operating 
ejects of that life which was to be 
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been imparted but to a very small 
number of false objects of adoration, 
compared with the multitude of 
idols to which divine honour has 
been paid by the Church of Rome, 
and that therefore it cannot be ap- 
plied as a general and characteristic 
mark of the images set up to be wor- 
a 

That the image is described, 
in yt text of St. Jobn, not merely 
as furntshing an occasion or pretence 
for killing those who refused to 
worship it, but as itself practising 
their death, and taking an active pare 
in shedding their hisod. 

On these premises, I conclude 
that whatever the image of the beast 
may really symbolize, Mr. Faber’s 
interpret ation of it is certainly er- 
roneous, 

sxcfore I lay down my pen, I am 
desirous cf saying , that I have not 
taken it up, so ar as I know my 
own heart, with any portion of a 
centicentiel spirit. Should what I 
have written come under the eye of 
the learned author, whose hypothe- 
sis I have ventured to question, I 
beg leave to assure him, how much 
I esteem his character, respect his 
talents, and wish success to his stu- 
dies and labours. <A desire after 
truth is the sole motive which has 
prompted me to enter on this discus- 
sion: and so desirous am I of attain- 
ing the truth, that I should most 
willingly see all my objections en- 
tirely overthrown. and Mr. Faber’s 
interpretation completely and un- 
answerably established. 

SOCIUS, 


I mc 


ON DR. TAYLOR’S KEY. NO.VII. CHAP. II1. 


Justification. Remarks upon Dr. 
duylor’s View of that Subject. 


Ir we may not say that justification 
by faith is the principal doctrine, 
we may certainly say, that it is 
one of the principal doctrines of the 
gospel. For, of the scriptural re- 


cords of doctrine and duty it may 
be observed, as Seneca observes of 
soine writings of the ancients, Quo- 
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Itisvery evident, that t 


peretur ue 
term iustifie atl On, and all the terms 
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the expression, is of a forensic de- 
scription.. There 1s, 
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whole scene, if we may 


however, a 
and reserve, like 
that observed in representations of 
the finaland general judgment,which 
never permits us to lower our ideas 
to the transactions of human judica- 
tures ° 
Aimassrury is the word by which 
justification is expressed in the 
New ‘Testament. The Hebrew 
word whieh it p) ‘incipally represe nts 
is PT. The original meaning 1s 
sale universal rectitude, o r justice 
rhy SO understood. As it iS 
viftic a to determine between the 
two, so is it altoge ther unnecessary. 
That both in the Hebrew and in the 
Greek it has the meaning of Justice 
is evident to the slightest examina- 
tion of the subject. ~Buxtorf, whose 
later editions of his Hebrew Lexicon 
were sent forth after the publi Cae 
tion of his Concordance, has given 
no other meaning to the word that 
sustitia. ‘Lhe Gre ek word was evi- 
‘dently used by the Greek transla- 
tors, in the common heathen sense ; 
for when they set about their work, 
there was no Hebrew idiom of 
Greck lang yuace , the orig) 


the 

in of Ww hi 16 hy 
be aseribed 
Now éimagioouvy 


| 


idiom ts pl rincipally to 
totheir performance. 
is evidently, in heathen usage, a 
jadicial term. The primitive 4 


-~ 
= 


t Ep. xxxii'. 

Had it not been for a suspicion of some 
double meanings, and the discovery of 
some single ones which I do not altogether 
approve, J should have felt a pleas ure in 
‘ribing on this subject the 310th 
nof Dr. Taylors Key. There is a 
very curious but very mrefural erratum at 
the end, in the edition which I adhere to, 
of erternal salvation for eternal salvation, 
278. Dr. Taylor 
might as justly lower the term — 
to the sense which it bears in its 
application, as other Chris 
their original Jewish sense. 


trans 


sectio 


See the original edition, § 


orc rina 
tian ones to 
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t 
siguifies justice. And hence jt ;. 
that the verb @ixasow signifies both 
the o pposite ettects of acquittal and 
condemnation ; 
the resuitof a 
the party 


ryvy71iervwe 
anil y « 
« 


because both are 
just adjudication, as 
concerned 1s imnocent or 
Ainaiecuvy is likewise used 
Py the seventy interpreters to ex. 
press the Hebrew SDM, which de. 
notes benignity, and t 
signify benignity itself. It proba. 
bly came to acquire this meaning 
from the circumstance, that, as the 
exercise ot justice € among men can 
notalways be enforced, and is there. 
fore in such cases ve 
disregarded, so the 
farmane e of it is accounted an act of 
kindness especially to those who 
are benefited by it. It is probably 
on account of this singular 
ciation of ideas, that the psalmist 
ascribes to the mercy of God that 
act of justice, whereby he renders 
to every man according to his work? 
But this meaning is by far the least 
common °*. 

The New 


1S, aha 


Ate 


herefore hist 


TY commonly 
voluntary ver 


asso , 


Testament, however, 
‘all, the proper place to de- 
termine the meaning of that word 
which is emp ney ed to express one ot 
its prince te yal doctrines, and particu- 

larly the epistle to the Romans, 
where the doctrine of justificatio 
is pro! tessedly and most systemat! 
cally discussed, Justification, in its 
forensic sense, expresses both an 
actand a state. As an act, it is most 
properly expressed by the ver); 
and in this form the forensic sens: 


will be found to be most decisivel; 
cony al Thus, in the epistle to 
the Romans, God is said to “|b 


os 


just, and the justifier (dimasevia) ot 


3 Ps, Ixit. ult. 
mercy is HM. 
entering 


The Hebrew word to 
David deprec 


into judgment with 


ates God 
him, P: 
exh. 2 


ae 


4 See, in proof of the general asse!- 
tions im this paragraph, the Concor dance 
of Trommius. he idea of justification !s 
very decisively represented in Isaiah v. -y; 
‘which justify the wicked for reward, 


&c. and this is translated in the Septuag” 
Os Cimmisvies Xe Te Ao 
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him a: believeth in Jesus °. 
Therefore we conclude, that a 
man 18 Justified by faith without the 
eds of the law %.” “ It is one 
God, which shall just2fy tee circum- 
cision by faith,’ &c.7. “ Being 
ustifed by faith, we have peace 
> &c.*, © It is God oe 
yustifieth The forensic meaning 
is til further confirined by those 
passages Which declare, that by the 
( law there shall no 


vith God, 
?9 9 


sods of the 


sh be justified in the sight of 


G “a 


The substantive doubtless 
conveys the same meaning as used 
in the Kae istle to the Romanus, and in 
that to the Galatians, and elsewhere. 


in the proposition of the subject of 


‘he first of these epist tles, the apostle, 
explaining In what manner the gos- 

| is th » power ee unto salva- 

y ee not merel V repeatin g the 
SQys, 6 For therein Is 
‘cisnaroruvy) of God 
"ec. ". “* Grace” is said 
reign through righteousness 
nto eternal life 2.) It would pro- 
duce an unmeaning tautology in 
both these places to explain rn; chte- 
in its unusual, and, in this 
connection, pega iets nay pro- 
hibited sense, of Again : 
‘the Gentiles w vied chowed not 
atter righteousness, have attained to 
rizhteousness, even the righte ousness 
which 1s of faith : but Israel, which 

Ha 
ig, 


’ ee 
same ide as, 


cee een 
LAA C oe Sr ess 


er, 1? tl 
Veadied, 


«¢ 


OUSTLeSS 


tollowed after the law of | 
iess, hath not at 


LCOMSTIE ss a 


f)} aw 
lio 


The ce Dassages are 
} 
X 


rCeLY intelligi je on any otner 
rpretation than the forensic ¢ one ; 
. ak ‘ a aoe 

| ee aeieeigin with the train of argu- 


= 
ent 1a Which they appear, make 


itevident, that the doctrine of jus- 

Sibi mney, a rea a) ees ae } Tage 
ication, as described and declared 
scripture woich 


in those Foi of 
p! 7 esse ‘dly dis CUuSS the matt 7 
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ein to the law of 
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imports, thatGod, of his unmerited 


grace or mercy, (unmerited, as we 
are concerned,) for the sake of the 


meritorious obedience and death of 
his Son, has consented to pardon 
the curit of those of the human race, 
who by faith will accept of the be- 
netit, henceforward, and through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, to 
walk in obedience to the divine 
commandments, and thus continue 
in the state of pardon and accept- 
ance, into which their faith, exclu- 
sive of all obedience, has brought 
them, and which wi iT terminate, if 
they continue faithful unto death, 
in that acquittal which shall be pro- 
nounced upon the righteous at the 


last day. As the whole world, 
Jewish and He ye was CONE lnded 
under sin “*, s ) both parts of the 


world are suites specified as 
needing, and being the subjects of, 
the ret ‘ealed evangelical 
tion 5, And not only is this justi- 
fication, with all its consequences, 
of pure grace with relation to us ; 
but that it might appear such and 
effectually exclude all merit on our 
part *, faith, simple faith, as de- 

tached f from the good works of which 

it is nevertheless the certain parent 
when it is genuine "7, is represented 
as the connecting medium by which 
the justification is appropriated and 
rendered personal. If moral works 
were not intended, and indeed prin- 
cipally intended, in this exclusion 
trom the office of justifying, not 
only «¢ ground, butthehichest ground, 

ing would be lett ; and the 
faith, which is comprehen oive ofall! 
Christian obedience, as justifying, 
would imply the highest merit in 
man of which a moral agent 1s Ca- 


justifica a- 


of boast 


1} ° = me - 
pable. This a irguiment alone, al- 
though many int shit be added te 

1 Rom.i. and! Rom. iii. 30 
See om. iit. 27, 28 1 O&O; and 
Eph ii. O—I1Q, 


>; James ii. 
ery = ® Q° > : - _ . Pa 
23; 2 Thess. 1, J 3 2 Pet. 32: 29-Cor. x 
ne ; tea aes ie 
15; Col. 1. 53; 1 Timi. 5 ; % 
texts quotea 


le}, 


aiLnoug 


Jr. Tavior, Kev, 42° 
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. 1 , 
hy he bas addy eed them to 


pine et > “nr > : +} + » ho ae = tan 
gil 3D his see cs nea bits dl itOmM id first. 
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them, is sufficient to prove, that 
faith, as it is the instrument of ap- 
propriating the justification procur- 
ed by Christ, is represented as ex- 
elusive of all works which can be 
esteemed meritorious, and most ex- 
clusive of those which are most me- 
ritorious **%. From all which it ap- 
pears, that justification by faith alone 
i) Jesus Christ is one, homogeneous 
blessing, which, hike every other 
that is not conferred and withdrawn 
in the same literal instant, has a 
beginning, a continuance, and an 
end; is initial, manent, and final. 
This blessing, when real, is essen- 
tially the same zn Aund, from be ‘gin 
ning to end, Hotieess, not as ame- 
ritorious cause, but as a qualifying 
principle, is required in the very 
first entrance into a state of accept- 
ance or justification ; and that holi- 
ness, Maintained, as it was commu- 
nicated, by the Holy Spirit, is ab- 
solutely necessary during the whole 
of our continuance in sucha state. 
There is not in Scripture any men- 
tion or the slightest intimation, of 
two or more justifications different 
m kind, so different as, the first to 
be of grace, the last of works ”. 
Yet this is the opinion adopted by 
Dr. Taylor, and therefore, with its 
attendant doctrines and arguments, 
is now to be considered. 
The idea of a double justification 
originated with the Papists “: but 


they evidently confounded justifica- 


18 The peculiar system of Dr. Taylor 
allows him to admit this truth. See Key, 
§ 279 and 377, and his notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans. The same is the case 
with Whitby, Wetstein, and cthers. With 
the rest of their opinion about the double 
justification, [ have nothing to do here, 
Dr. Taylor, however, with singniar incon- 
sistency, interprets ‘* works,’’ Rom, x1. 6, 
of the ceremonial works of the Jewish 
law only. See paraphtase on the place. 
He found himself in the region of his se- 
cond justificetion, in which his system 
makes moral works the principal part. 

19 See Schleusner on cimascourn,. 

22 Hookers Discourse of Justification, 
653; and Limborcb, Theol. Christ. 1. vi. 
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tion with regeneration. The first 
among the Protestants Ww ho appe: aie 
to have adopted this notion of \usti- 
fication is the Socinian Crelliys 
from whose commentary two pas. 
sarres to this p urpose are Introduced 
by Bp. Watson, in his short com. 
mendatory preface to Dr. ‘J Pay lor’s 
Key. But he seems to consider the 
first faith, proc uring the first justi 
fication, as sincere; for he affirms 
that justification lasts, quamdiu iy 
nobis durat fides, eaque viva, &e. 
which seems to imply an identity of 
the two faiths ; since two things of 
a different nature may be said to 
succeed each other, but hardly to 
be the enduring or continuing the 
one of the other. 

Dr. ‘Taylor, however, boldly 
avows it to be his chief intentiog 
to establish a double justification, 
whereof the first, as he terms It, Is 
by faith alone, and the final, using 
again his own term, is by works ™, 
Two or three things are worth ob- 
serving before we come to the di- 
rect examination of the systematic 
hypothesis of this author. — It is re- 
markable, that having called his se- 
cond justification final, he never 
thought of calling the first initial, 
But this natural relation of terns 
would have implied an idenlty in 
the two subjects, which dir ectly op- 
poses the Dector’s hy pethesis of 
their essential diversity. In detect 
of scriptural authority for the nu- 
merical terms, as well as ideas, which 
he has adopted, he ap peals, al- 
though faintly, to the EX press! on 
sed Sret faith,” which certain female 
apostates are said to have cast otf” 
doubtless considering his simple pro- 
fession to be intended by the words. 
‘It would be logic of a similar ce- 
scription, and of not inferior for , 
to conclude that the “ first lov ‘a 
whichthe E phesians are said to ha 
left, was likewise nothing more than 
profession *, 

In the chap ter, which Dr. Tay!ot 
has entirely devoted to a discussi0e 


$275, &e. 
oe 1 Tio. v - 12. 
S Rey. i. 4. 


See Key, § 23-- 











1307-] 
of tne scriptural notion of righte- 
ousness and justification *, there is 
» jong eXamination of the term 
Nxaievvy as used and understood in 
th: present inquiry. His instances 
from the Old Testament, which are 
auinerous, inconclusive, and many 
of them either mistaken or doubt- 
ful, are directed to the purpose of 
seneralizing the term, and render- 
‘ag it flexible to his own system. 
We are told accordingly, that justi- 
fication, and its correspondentterms, 
in Hebrew and Greek frequently sig- 
nify moral rectitude in general ; 
sometimes goodness, mercy 3 some- 
times deliverance, salvation. From 
certain instances in the New Testa- 
ment, Which are by no means more 
decisive, or rather are the very in- 
stances under controversy, he in- 
fers, that justification and to be jus- 
tified “* have relation to aNy grant 
of favour, ANY instance of mercy and 
goodness, whereby God delivers or 
exempts from any kind of danger, 
suffering, or calamity ; or conters 
any favour, blessing, or privilege *. 
In the mean time, what must be 
known to be the most proper, and 
most common acceptation is totally 
overlooked. If it be allowable to in- 
terpret words at will by the meaning 
of which they are capable, almost any 
doctrine may be extracted from any 
given words. 
The principal and most plausible 
foundation of a scriptural kind upon 
which Dr. Taylor supports his sys- 
tem, is the assertion of St. James, 
‘ that by works a man is jus- 
tified, and not by faith only *.” 
Many Christians have been laudably 
anxious for the united credit of this 
Apostle, and the Apostle whom 
he apparently contradicts. While 
others have found no difficulty in 
Supposing, that St. James, in this 
place, is only distinguishing a true 
and productive faith from a false, 
barren, and only pretended one. 
in fact, the two Apostles do not 


24 The xvith. 
: 25 James ii. 24. 
“Hist. Oxsenv. No. 67. 


3 § 374. 
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seem to be speaking of the same 
subject, although the coincidence of 
terms may lead an unwary reader to 
imagine that they are. It is ques- 
tionable whether St. James is not 
speaking of faith, generally censi- 
dered, as terminating upon God, 
and not that which has immediate 
respect to Christ, as the foundation 
of our acceptance in his sight. The 
term justify, in this connection, 
seems to denote the proof given by 
works of the sincerity of the faith 
which was accompanied by them. 
At all events, the meaning which 
Dr. Taylor and his followers affix 
to the passage in question is very 
feebly supported. 

The first justification of Dr. Taylor 
is of grace and without works. It 
consistsin remission of sins, for the ob- 
taining of which the profe.. on of 
Christianity alone is necessary. Yct 
men were called to repentance in 
order to it, as we are likewise told. To 
reconcile, lies with the author, un- 
less there might be a first repent- 
ance as insincere and yet available 
as the first faith. In this state, (re- 
mission of sins), the children of 
Christians ere born; and this bless- 
ing is not conferred upon, but sealed 
to them by baptism *. This justi- 
fication, the first, seems likewise to 
be confined by our author to Hea- 
thens, and to import exclusively de- 
liverance from heathenish idolatry 
and darkness”, although the Apostle 
expressly asserts its uecessity te 
both the Jews and the Heathens, 
and that in a portion of his epistle, 
where Dr.Tay lor supposes him to be 
treating of the first justification ”, 

The final justification is of works, 
not only as producing or requiring 
them, but as being founded upon 
them. By the improper epithet 
here used, the Doctor intends a cons 
tinuance in well-doing to the end, 

Corresponding to this double jus- 


27 § O76, 277, WL. 

2 See § 276, 312, 375. 

29 Rom. tii. 50. See Dr. Taylor's Para- 
phrase. 


31 
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tification is the double faith of this 
zealous, but not most correct, divi- 
der of the word of truth. 

The first faith, which procures the 
first justification, ‘* was,” as our au- 
thor affirms, “ profession, considered 


simply and separately from the 
fruits and effects of it”. It was ac- 
cordingly without works, moral 
ones, not merely as excluding their 
meritorious efficacy, but their very 
existence; for it is very plainly 
implied, that their absence alone 
could leave a possibility of justifi- 
cation being conferred by grace™. 

The second faith is attended by 
works, and on their account, en- 
titles to final justification, Yet, by 
a most unfortunate concession, “ our 
full and final justification is of grace, 
2 Tim. 1. 18; Jude 21%.” . The 
only resource on this occasion Is a 
double sense. 

Itcan hardly be esteemed neces- 
sary to offer any other refutation of 
this hypothesis concerning justifi- 
cation and faith, than that which is 
contained in the previous statement 
of those doctrines, and in the pre- 
sent representation itself of what I 
conceive to be Dr. Taylor’s hereti- 
cal view of them. 


3° § 285, It may be remarked here, to 
what. oversights Dr. Taylor exposes him- 
self by not keeping in his mind a clear im- 
pression of his own system. He repeated- 
ly talks of a profession of faith, although 
this, with bim, is only profession: it is 


therefore, in plain English, a profession of 


profession. See iy this section, and like- 
wise the preceding. 
3' § 276, 279, 280, 377. 3?.§ S77, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tuoucs your correspendent’s letter 
upon, anger, in your number for 
April last, has made little or no dif- 
ference in my sentiments, as ex- 
pressed in the paper on which he 
animadverts, yet I think it better to 
leave our opinions with the argu- 
ments by which we have respect- 
ively supported them, to the judg- 
ment of your readers, than give an 


(Jury, 
air of controversy to the discussion 
by a reply. There is only one 
point on which I wish to say aword. 
Your correspondent thinks, that my 
supposition, that St. Mark,who pro. 
bably thought in Hebrew, though 
he wrote in Greek, might use the 
Greek word for anger in the sense 
of a Hebrew word signifying ej. 
ther grief or anger, Is inconsistent 
with the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; since the spirit of inspi- 
ration would have interposed jn 
such a case, to prevent him from 
misleading successive generations 
by the wrong use of the Greek 
word. Now, if this view of the 
case were just, we should have no 
Greek words used by the sacred 
writers In any sense, but that in 
which they are found in tlie pure 
Greek writers. But it is notorious, 
that very many words are employed 
by them ina different manner, in 
consequence of their familiarity 
with customs and a language very 
different from those of Greece. Nor 
is this calculated to mislead the 
readers of Scripture, who are bound 
to bear in mind, that the writers 
were Jews, and not Greeks, and to 
understand them accordingly. 


RS. 


aR — 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE GRADUAL AND INSIDIOUS 
PROGRESS OF SIN, 

lr isa common saying, that no man 

becomes very wicked at once. Meu 
are prepared by degrees for the 
last acts of iniquity. Ask the mur- 
derer how he came to imbrue his 
hands in blood. He will tell you, 
that he was first light and thought- 
less, then loose and extravagant ; and 
that having thus brought himsclt 
into difficulties, having also asso- 
ciated himself with bad company, 
he was tempted to some little act o! 
injustice which he meant, perhaps, 
to repair, and certainly to commit 
but for once. ‘The fraud was re- 


sorted to as the means of deliver: 
ance from urgent distress; but the 
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ttle less pressed by want; so ‘that 
she same act under these new cir- 
cumstances had more sin init. At 
last, murder became necessary to 
conceal theft, and seemed only to 
be a part of the same iniquity. 

Ask, in like manner, the unhappy 
woman, who has not only forfeited 
her character, but has lost all re- 
gard to decency, and whose very 
trade is that of corrupting others, 
how she arrived at so great a pitch 
of wickedness, she w il tell youthat 
it was by slow degrees, At first 
she secretly indulged improper 
thoughts ; a too free behaviour fol- 
lowed, improper conversation was 
permitted, little liberties were taken; 
and if a parent or friend reproved 
her, she pleaded that these liberties 
were insignificant. She began by 
trifling with temptation, and now 
she is the most abandoned of her 
species. Take, in short, any cha- 
racter that is now infamous ; : his his- 
tory, if he were to tell it to you, 
would be the same, What aban- 
doned sinners are some men—what 
cheats, what liars, what blasphemers 
of God—what despisers of all that 
is good ! Is thy servant a dog, said 
Hazacl, that he should commit this 
thing ? Hazael could not believe his 
nature to be capable of the crime 
which the Prophet told him that he 
should sehaptiite, The sins of some 
men are so dreadful, that we stand 
astonished at them. We look on 
these persons as beings of another 
nature; as scarcely human. Alas! 
the wickedest man that lives, is onl 
one who has fallen by little and 
little; he has been, perhaps, for 
some time, proceeding in this down- 
ward path. That vile wretch, whom 
you loath, was once perhaps in 
nearly the same condition as you ; 
he had a conscience which smote 
him when he did evil; he had a 
general regard to God and godli- 
ness ; he had a blushing cheek, and 
a modest look; a habit of kneeling 
down in worship, or in seeming 
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devil having tempted him to perpe- 
trate this single act, he was induced 
to repeat the crime, even though a 
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worship, in the same manner as 
you. 

Let us explain this point very fa- 
miliarly. A child, let it be sup- 
posed, is taught to say his prayers: 
he is instructed that God’s eye 1s 
upon him; he is habituated to pub- 
lic as Well as private worship, and 
his conscience yet is tender. He 
goes, perhaps, to school,where some 
older and more hardened boy is 
found to laugh at prayer ; and this 
schoolfellow sleeps with him. The 
child is ashamed to be seen praying. 
He says his prayers behind the 
curtain, or perhaps after he is in 
bed. Instead of taking a regular 
time for praver, he now becomes 
slack in this duty, and often puts it 
off till a convenient opportunity. 
Instead of praying to God, both in 
the morning and at night, he prays 
only in the morning, or only at 
night ; and instead of praying every 
morning, he is hindered by some 
inte: Tuptions, once, twice, or man 
times in the week. Thus he falls 
gradually. And now, perhaps he 
thinks it sufficient to pay his devo- 
tions at Church ; possibly also he 
puts up a few words in the way of 
prayer when seized by sickness, 
when frightened by some extraor- 
dinary calamity, or overcome by a 
more than common sin. As his 
years advance, and as his parents or 
master exert less influence over 
him, he grows lax in respect to his 
observation of the Sabbath—he 
rises late on a Sunday, and he is 
late at Church; he is hurried by 
worldly business, and has hardly 
time, as he pretends, to worship 
God. The most trifling excuses are 
now sufficient to detain him from 
public worship. He is not suffici- 
ently dressed ; he hasacold or a lit- 
tle head- ache, and there is no con- 
venient seat for him. He goes now 
and then to Church in the morning, 
but not always in the evening, and 
after a time in the morning onl 
and not always even then. The 


Sabbath now is employed in more 
trifling conversation than formerly. 
Instead of regularly reading the Bj- 
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ble or some religious book, he ap- 
plies himself to religion only when 
the humour takes him. ‘The humour 
takes him less and less frequently. 
His prayers and bis Sabbaths being 
nezlected,the thought of God dwells 
less and less on his mind, Worldly 
business or pleasure possesses him. 
Any thing but God is in histhoughts. 
He can spend hours without think- 
ing of God. by degrees, whole 
days pass by without a reflection 
respecting his Maker. 

Habits of swearing often grow on 
a person in the same gradual man- 
ner. First he learns to use an ims 
proper word, such as, O Lord, or O 
God—Lord bless me, or Lord help 
me ; and then he proceeds a little 
further. Hesits much among swear- 
ing persons, and then his sense of 
the sin is weakened. He swears at 
first only when in a great passion, 
and afterwards when in a little pas- 
sion; and at Jast when he is 10 no 
passion. Men fall in this respect 
very imperceptibly. Let us notice 
the unbelief which is at the same 
time increasing. A man whio uses 
the name of God to swear by it 
is likely to grow hardened in unbe- 
lief, Some begin by exercising their 
wit on religious things. They joke 
at the particularity of some good 
man, which they couple with his re- 
ligion; and having first mocked 
those who are good, for their infir- 
mities, they proceed to mock at 
what is not their infirmity ; they 
mock at their very goodness, They 
now grow merry as often as they 
speak on religious subjects—they 
joke about passages of Scripture— 
at length they make a joke of all 
Scripture, and there is no road by 
which men advance more rapidly 
to a profane unbelieving spirit than 
this. What we often make the sub- 
ject of our merriment, we cannot at 
any time much reverence. It is 
thus that both the Holy Scriptures, 
and every other thing which is sa- 
cred, become the subject of a man’s 
raillery during his cups, and this 
profaneness is perhaps at length 
coupled with indecent and licenti- 


ous conversation, which is the hich. 
est pitch of profaneness. ' 

So also in respect to every vice 
which can be named, the steps 
by which men advance are small, 
The glutton er drunkard first is q 
little nice respecting his meat and 
drink—he values the pleasure of g 
meal too highly—his meat must be 
of the best kind, his liquor strong 
and highly flavoured. He grows 
more and more curious in his taste. 
He talks much of his wine and of his 
dishes, and sits long at his table~ 
his meals are more in number than 
is necessary for health ; he also takes 
a glass of wine between them. He 
finds that he has more and more de- 
sire for this intervening cordial— 
the habit grows—the stomach igs 
more and more craving—he be- 
comes first a tippler, and then an 
occasional drunkard, and then a 
thorough drunkard. 

In respect also to dishonesty, a 
man’s fall is commonly gradual, 
Some begin by borrowing what they 
partly mean to restore, but whatthey 
know that they very possibly may 
never beable to pay, though they do 
not say so; and they borrow more 
and more money, though they have 
less and less chance of returning it. 
Some begin with taking a very 
little matter—it is too little, as they 
think, to be noticed by the owner, 
or by their own consciences. Having 
taken one trifle, they add another : 
they take a little of the smaller kind 
of fruit, and from small fruit they 
proceed to larger fruit, and from 
fruit to many other little things. 
Having taken a few trifles, in order 
to eat themselves, they take a few 
more, in order to give them away, 
and they soon find that they can 
obtain some favour in return. By 
degrees they take, in order to sell: 
and thus they are perfected in the 
trade of stealing. 

Lying is a sin which also grows 
on us by degrees. What is a lie? 
Is every false word alie ? Is it a lie 
to call a thing greater or less than 
it is? I answer, that he who uses 
himself to speak too largely, and 
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to assert positively what he knows 
but in part, will learn, if he in- 
dulgesthis temper, to speak still more 
largely, and to pronounce still more 
positively, till he loses his respect 
fur truth. Endeavour then to mea- 
sure every word you speak; be cor- 
rect, and think not that this is a 
small matter. 

A man’s general temper is also 
apt to fail in the same gradual 
manner. How many have indulged 
some littte selfish, peevish, or fret- 
fal humour, and, as they have con- 
tinually thought, only for a mi- 
nute; till these evil dispositions have 
gained full possession of them. W aste 
of time may also be mentioned. We 
thiak it a little matter to waste a few 
minutes, forgetting, that out of these 
minutes hours are made, that hours 
constitute days, and that of days, 
life itself consists. We neglect, 
minute after minute, because each 
isbutaminute. We sitdown cnly for 
a minute at some idle employment, 
and in some easy posture, and thus 
our idle habits grow upon us, 

Wantof economy is to be traced to 
the same negligence of small things. 
The buik of our expence is made up 
of trifling sums, and as he that 
wastes his minutes will be found to 
trifle away his life, so he that throws 
away his shillings will be found to 
trifle away his substance. 

What then is the way in which 
we must learn to avoid both sin in 
general and every sin in particular, 
“ He that despiseth small things,” 
says an apophrical writer, ‘ shall 
fall by little and little.” It is by 
not despising small things that we 
shall avoid both those greater and 
lesser degrees of iniquity. 

What then is it to despise small 
things ? itis to make light of them 
—it is to make light of them be- 
cause they are small. We suppose 
a little matte: to be a little evil, 
whereas a little matter may be a 
great evil—it may be a precedent for 
many other evils. A little evil, many 
times repeated, becomes great ; and 
the reason for committing this lit- 
tle evil the second time, will seem 
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just as good as for committing it at 
the first. We should be afraid, 
therefore, of little negligences and 
sins. We should be atraid of all 
such language as the following. 
“ Why, surely this is so trifling an 
indulgence, it is so small a saving, 
it is so slight a departure from truth, 
it is such an insignificant breach 
of the Sabbath, it is such an unim- 
portant diminutive matter, that it is 
not worthy of my attention. Great 
sins, indeed, l abhor as much as any 
man, but such little sins, if indeed 
they are sins, I never can attend 
to.” Do you indeed hate great 
sins Then beware of little ones. 
This is the great art of the devil. 
The constant excuse with which 
he supplies us, is that of saying, 
“Is it not a little one?” To move 
one step in sin beyond that which 
we have already taken, is allthat he 
asks at present. When we have 
advanced this step, then another 
wiilbe taken. Now each of these 
single steps is little. Every sin in 
this sense is smali, for it is only a 
small addition to the sin which went 
before. Each sin seems therefore 
diminutive to the sinner. The plea 
of smallness is ever returning. It 
is the apology forall crimes. 

Did you never find this answer 
given you by one whom you re- 
proved for sin? Or, rather, did 
you ever find any one who did not 
thus excuse himself? The fault in 
question is always a small one. Other 
men’s sins seem great sins, Past 
sins of our own seem perhaps to be 
great, or future sins of our own, 
would, if described to us, appear 
great; but our own and our present 
sin is always a little one It will be 
said, perhaps, but is this the doc- 
trine of the Gospel ? Does not the 
Gospel teach us to repent of all sin 
at once, and to become new crea- 
tures through the all-powerful in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit? And 
should we not attend to the great 
work of our conversion, rather than 
to the little obliquities which have 
been spoken of ? [ answer, that one 
proof of conversion to God is our 
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of Christ, may know his faith to be 
sincere, chie fly by this test—name- 
ly, that he will make much of those 
sins which other men make so little 
of—he will ever be magnifying 
what they are ever excusing. As 
itis the way of sinners to plead in 


, 
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not making light of small sins. He 
whe loves God as he ought, he who 
is redeemed by the precious blood 





[Jury, 
favour of sin, so it is his to plead 
c against it. 

‘JT conclude with remarking, that 
as the sinner falls by degrees, so the 
servant of God rises step by step, 
Improvement in holiness, like im- 
provement in sin, is gradual ; fox 
the path of the just is as the shining 
light which shineth more and more 


unto the perfect day. N.Y, 
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a covernment so complicated as ours, 
combined at the same tine with exter- 
nal cireumst still more comple 
cated, is a matter fall of 
vhieh a considerate man will not be too 
ready to decide, a prudent man too 

an honest man 

They do not 
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ditheullies, in 


ready to vain rtake, or 
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PRerke. Thouchts on the cause 
of the present disconutents. 


TH concluded by Lord 


Bate, and condemned by Mr. Put, 
far from cen rally ac- 
ceptable. Addresses were procured 
with difficulty from. different parts 
al ‘the kingde m 5 but the couuttes of 
York and Surrey refused to concur 
even in these ceremonial civilities, 
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and it soon became evident, that 
the minister was becoming daily 
more and more unpopular. The 


odium to which he was thus in some 
measure innocently subjected, he 
had the imprudence to increase, by 
a measure peculiarly olfnsive to 
the feelings ofthe country, and cer- 
tainly not very conducive to its in- 
terests. In order to supply a reve- 
nue for discharging the interest of 
a new loan, it was determined to 
impose a tax on cyder and perry. 


* See the last paper, April 1807, p. 238. 


This duty was made payable by the 


growers, or, to speak more correct. 
lv, by the first manufacturers of 
those ‘articles ; aud as the reeula. 
tions of the excise were extended 
to the collection of this limpost, Brie 
tons perceived, or thought they 
perceived, in. the proposed loan, a 
violation of their personal immuni- 
tiesand private repose Mueh was 
urged, beth im and ont of parlhia- 
ment, on those topics, and Mr. Pitt 
as the champion of pubhe liberty, 
insisted ve hemently on the sanctity 
which the Jaws of this country 
attributed to the mansion of an 
Enelishman, Undoubtedly the mea- 
sure was ill-advised. The tax was 
upequal +, and therefore impru- 
dent; and the means adopted for 
enforcing it in the highest de- 
aw vexatious and oppressive. Pe- 
titions on this subject were pre- 

ented to both houses of partiament, 
aste uctions communicated to. their 
re; resentatives from the counties 
and cities in the west, and two spi- 
rited protests entered on the jour- 
nals of the house of peers by some 
of the dissenting Lords. The m: 
nister, however, persevered ;_ th 
act passed ; and the clamour which 
had been raised against it was like- 
ly gradually to subside, when, to 
the mutual astonishment of | his 


+ The same sum was levied on every 
barrel of cyder, though their respective 
prices varied, according to the quality 0! 


the liquor, from eight to fifty shillings. 
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with cowardice 3; Ww hile his suppor- 
ters and panegyrists assigned, as less 
degrading motives, his natural fond- 
uess for privacy, and the disgust 
which he felt in the growing ‘dis- 
contents of the public. It is pro- 
bable that many circumstances con- 
curred to determine his resolution ; 
and perhaps that share of constitu- 
tional indolence which appears to 
been united in him with a 
strong desire of power, was among 
them. The public clamours, how- 
ever, Were certainly becoming trou- 
blesome, and Lord Bute was singn- 


have 


larly ill- -qualified for the conduct of 


a popular government, during vio- 
lent periods. He had not duly ap- 
preciated the importance of pubtic 
opinion, and his ignorance, concur- 
ring with some loftiness of aristocra- 
tic sentiment, led him imprudeutly 
to despise it. But what he had the 
weakness to disregard while but 
faintly audible, he had not fortitude 
toresist, when the discontents,which 
t first circulated only in murmurs, 
became loud and passionate. ‘The 
vlarm Which he felt at the symp- 
toms of growing turbulence, joined 
to some cabinet embarrassments, 
probably induced bim to effect a 
hasty retreat; but retreats are sel- 
dom successtul, and the public in- 
dignation pursuing him into priva- 
cy, pressed wpon hun with increas- 
ed and long continue ‘d vehemence, 
The odium which his own impru- 
dence had excited, and which every 
exertion had been used to acumi- 
hate against him, was long kept 
alive by an apprehension, not per- 
haps Ww holly unfounded, of his con- 
tinu) ing to enjoy a large share of se- 
cret influence after he had aban- 
doned ali public responsibility. How 
far the country was justified in en- 
tertaining this suspicion, 1 shall 
have occasion to consider shortly 


hereafter, when the narrative of a 
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friends and enemies, Lord Bute 
suddenly resigned. 

The causes which induced that 
nobleman thus precipitately to retire 
trom office, yet remain unexplained. 
His oppene mts char ged him loudly 
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few succeeding years, shall have 
opened a longer series of political 
eveuts to my readers. However, 
as Lord Bute at this period gt sltsthe 
stage, on which the transactions of 
the great national drama are re pre- 

sented, I shall take this opportunity 
of atroduci ing two portraits of that 
minister doors by different mas- 
ters. Neither of them is ve ry flat- 
tering, though the features are suf- 
ficie ntly dissimilar. Should we feel 
disguste ‘dat the stratn of senseless 
invective which distinguishes the 
former, let us learn at lenet one use- 
ful lesson from the crimes and follies 
of our forefathers :—that party pas- 
sions are equally fatal to the best 
qualities of the heart and under- 
standing ; that while they deaden 
the feelings, they pervert the judg- 
ment; and punish those who yield 
to their ascendancy with an intel- 
lectual blindness, that reuders thera 
objects, sometimes of pity, some- 
times of reprobation, and sometimes 
of contempt to the circle of unim- 
passioned spectators. The first por- 
trait of the Earl of Bute is drawn in 
the following colours. The author, 
as my readers will observe, takes 
credit for its accuracy and modera- 
tion. 

“To draw a character so much 
beneath the honours of portra corte 
would need apology y, if the caprice 
of fortune, in a fit of ill- ne sa 
against this nation, had not, by 
giving to the original a situation for 
which nature had never designed 
him, raised him into notice, and 
made him in the consequences, an 
object of the public concern. [tis 
only then for the most candid motive 
of public utility, to atone tor the 
ignobleness of the personage whose 
portrait is here exhibited, faithfully 
taken, feature by feature, w without any 
the least caricature, and too fatally 
fulfilling the idea of a favourite 
without merit. 

« Constitutionally false, without 
system, and in the most capital 
points, greatly, to bis own disad. 

vantage, so; being, in fact, neither 
true to others ner te himseli: in- 
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volved by the necessity of his na- 
ture, in that vicious circle of being 
false because weak, and weak be- 
cause false. 

“ Reserved, inward, and dirksome; 
sequestered in some measure from 
socicty, taking covertin the shades 
of sasbowered life, as the refige of 
vanity from the wounds of con- 
tempt. Clandestine without con- 
cealment—sad without sorrow—do- 
mestic without fomiliarity—-haugh- 
ty without elevation ; nothing great, 
nothing noble having ever marked 
his character, or illustrated his con- 
duct, public or private. Reducing 
every thing to his own ideas, that 
standard of littleness, that mint of 
falsity. Stubborn without firmness, 
and ambitious without spirit. A 
trivid friend, a meanenemy. Nau- 
ge ously bloated with a stupid, rank, 
quality, pride, without the air, the 
ease, the manners, the dignity of a 
gentleman. Ungenerous without any 
very extraordinary note of-avarice ; 
but rather so, through that pov erty 
of head and heart, from which so 
many people of fortune hug them- 
selves on what they imagine saved 
by the omission of some little cir- 
eumstance that honour, justice, or 
taste required of them; though by 
that little so saved, they not only 
lose the much they will have sacrie 
ticed to their various objects of va- 
nity, but where they bespoke ad- 
miration, and find no returns for 
their expense but just censure and 
derision. And surely in this point 
vf vulgar error, among the low un- 
derstandings in high life, this poor 
man was not born to brake herd, 

“ Bookish without learning; in 
his library of parade, as insensible 
and unconversable on the great ob- 
jects of literature, as one deaf and 
dumb questioned on a concert of 
music 3 as little of a judge asa blind 
man in a gallery of pictures. A 
dabbler in the fine arts, without 
grace, without taste. A traveller 
through countries without seeing 
them, and totally unacquainted with 
his own, 


“In a dull ungenial solitude, 
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mul ling away what leisurehe may 
have from false polities, and 39). py. 
counsels, in stuffing his port. folos 
with penny prints “and pretty pic. 
tures of dont simples, those 

gazing traps of simpletons, and gar. 
nishing his knic knackatory with 
mechanical toys, baubles, and gim- 
cracks, or varying his nonsense with 
little tricks of ch emistry ; while al] 
these futile puerilities have been 
rendered still more futile by the 
gloom of a solemn visage ridicu- 
lously exhibiting the preternatural 
character of a grave child. Baga- 
telles these, which it would donbt. 
less be impertinent, illtberal, and 
even uncharitable to mention, were 
it not for the apprehension of his 
having inspired this most unroyal 
taste for trifles where it could not 
exist, but at the expense of a time 
and attention, of which the nation 
could not be robbed without capi- 
tal detriment to it. A circumstance 
this, that must draw down a ridi- 
cule upon his master, not to be easi- 
ly shaken off, and as much more 
hurtful to a prince than a calumny 
of a graver nature, as tontempt is 
ever more fatal to government, than 
even fear or hatred *.” 

The other character is drawn 
with more temper, and, to say the 
truth, in better ra 

“ The support of the prince, the 
acquiescence of the people, the com- 
plaisance of parliament, and the 
baffled efforts of his rival, seemed 
new to have rivetted and establish 
ed the Earl of Bute as a permanent 
minister. A feeble clamour with: 
out doors must have soon died away 
with the hopes of forcing his Lord- 
ship from his high department. : 
the astonishment of the world, 
the certain ruin of his cen as 
a politician, he suddenly resigned 
The surprise of his enemies pre 
vented them from taking advan: 
tage of the consternation among his 
friends, The former abused him: 
the latter blamed; both despised 
his conduct. 


* Vide Life of Lord Chatham, vol. 2, p- 6 
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«This conduct, however, arose 
morefrom the character and disposi- 
‘ion of the man, than fromany public 
opposition to his measures, or pri- 
vate circumstances of intimidation. 
Though born with good parts, and 
2 good heart, he was possessed of 
valities which sullied the one, and 
made the other doubtful in the eyes 
of the superficial and prejudiced, 
Syrrounded with men whose weak- 
ness was known to the world, his 
udgment of mankind became sus- 
sected, and it was difficult to recon- 
‘ile benevolence of temper, with a 
pride that rendered him inaccessi- 
le. Attached by nature to a re- 
red manner of life, he contracted 
ae ness of disposition, which ought 
never to be carried into the highest 
department of the state. Habit esta- 
blished the companions of the ob- 
scuire part of his life so firmly in 
his mind, that he sacrificed his re- 
putation with others, to an appear- 
ance of attention to them. ‘They 
were, however, his companions, but 
not his peunaatiors : : he loved them 
for their good nature, his good sense 
forced him to de ‘spise their under- 
standings. Intelligent, penetrating, 
and shrewd, he studied the theory 
of govel ment with success; circum- 
tances attending his youth, and a 
habit of retire ment, circumscribed 
his knowledge in the practice. Mis- 
taking the attention paid to his of- 
hee and situation for actual attach- 
mentto his person, he was deceived 
vy the designing; and he looked 
upon political desertion as a singu- 
lar instance of depravity in the age. 
The noise and clamours of an inte- 
rested few he took for the voice of 
the public; and thinking he had 
leserved well of the nation, he was 
stended at its ingratitude. He re- 
red wi ith chagrin ; and his enemies 
wed the victory , Which they as- 
tibed to their own spirit and con- 
ict, to an adventitious mistake in 
se aaa x» 


Lord Bute was succeeded in his 


he Vide political conduct of the Earl of 
Viatham , p. 13. 
Curisr, Opser 
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state offices by Mr. George Gren- 
ville, whose character has been ad- 
mirably delineated by Mr. Burke 
in his first speech on the American 
war. He was aman of sound and 
vigorous understanding, unwearied 
industry, and perfect acquaintance 
with business. He would therefore 
have been an excellent assistant to 
any administration, but he was not 
qualified to take the lead, for his 
mind was neither enlarged nor ele- 
vated. He was not however defi- 
cient in political courage, and that 
quality is among those which are 
most frequently needed by the mi- 
nister of a free country. 

The discontents which had grown 
up against the Karl of Bute, did not 
pass off in domestic murmurs, or se- 
ditious toasts and harangues at po- 
pular meetings. In this country 
the evil humours of the nation ai- 
ways find vent in pamphlets, ordatly 
and periodical publications, which 
quickly circulate the malignant 
disorder. ‘The press is an universa] 
conductor to all bad passions, and 
in moments of general disquietude, 
alarm and ealumnies are spread 
throughout the kingdom with tre- 
mendous velocity. A free press is 
always capable of this perversion, 
as a powerful engine misapplied 
may demolish in an instant the la- 
bours of half a century. But this 
is an evil incident to its very na- 
ture. “ Tam ficti pravique tenax, 
quam nuntia veri.” We cannot 
enjoy its common blessings and ad- 
vantages, without submitting to the 
hazard of such temporary calami- 
ties. When a pestilence is abroad, 
thevery air becomes noxious. Dur- 
ing the period which succeeded 
the peace of Paris, the press teemed 
with libellous and inflammat tory 
publications. Of these, the most 
celebrated was the North Briton, a 
periodical paper, conducted by John 
Wilkes, then member for Aylesbu- 
ry. The singular fortunes of its au- 
thor, and the criminal proceedings 
instituted against the work, forced 
this paper into general notice, and 


have continued the recollection of 
4 MM 
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it to the present day. But it lives 
only in recollection. Asa political 
or literary composition, its merits 
are very low. Mr. Burke called it 
“a milk and water publication, as 
much inferior to Junius in rancour 
and venom, as instrength, wit, and 
judgment ;” and Mr. Pitt, in a de- 
bate on the question of privilege, 
which I shall presently mention, 
“ condemned the whole 
North Britons, as illiberal, unman- 
ly, and detestable, and declared 
that the author cid not deserve to 
be ranked among the human species 
—was the blasphemer of his God, 
and the libeller of his King.” The 
invectives contained in this work 
were principally directed against 
the Scotch, towards whom Lerd 
Bute had undoubtedly shown a 
marked partiality * ; butin the for- 
ty-filth number, the writer arraign- 
ed the speech del livered by his Ma. 
jesty at the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, in terms so insolent and of- 
fensive, that it was thought fit to 
issue a warrant from the Secretary 
of State’s Office for his apprehension. 
The terms of this warrant did not 
specify the names of the offenders. 
It was directed generally against the 
authors, printers, and publis shers of 
the treasonable production before 
mentioned, and such had been the 
form pursued tm similar cases for 
about eighty vears. ‘This form was 
grounded ors ginally on some clauses 
contained in the act for regulating 
the press, passed in the first year of 
James the Second, and although 
that act was repealed in 1694, the 
practice had been continued in 
every reign, and under every ad- 
ministration {except the four last 
years of Queen Anne) down to the 
rear 1703 +. 

The long duration of a practice, 


* He introduced the precedent of re- 
moving every dependent of government, 
even to the lowest clerks in the public of- 
tices, to introduce others of his own nomi- 
nation. 

+ Vide Blackstone’s 


Comm. 4 Vols. 
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which appears so dangerous to per. 
sonal liberty, without sensible jn. 
convenience, is a striking proof of 
the robust strength of the British 
constitution, and the high state of 
practical freedom which has bee 
enjoyed in this country since the 
revolution, ‘These warrants were 
undoubtedly illegal, and by the Ja. 
titude of expression in which they 
were framed, the liberty of every 
member of the community mighit 
be placed at the disposal of the 
most contemptible agent or runne; 
in a Secretary of State’s Office 
Yet such were the checks which 
controlled, and so active the vioi- 
lance which inspected those to whom 
power was intrusted, that an autho. 
rity thus great, and liable thus easi- 
ly to perversion, appears to have 
been exercised for near a century, 
without having, ina single instance, 
been abused. Under a warrant of 
this nature, Wilkes was arrested : 
but having been brought up before 
the Court of Common Pleas upon a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, he was dis- 
charged on his privilege as a men 
ber of parliament. A_ prosecution, 
however, was immediately com. 
menced against the North Briton, 
by the Attorney General, and a re- 
solution was soon afterwards passed 
in the House of Commons, declar- 
ing the forty-fifth number of tha! 
Ww ork to be a false, scandalous, auc 
seditious libel, and condemning * 
to be burned by the common hanz- 
man. ; 

But Wilkes, whose object was n° 
toriety, who had neither sense 6 
shame nor dread of punishmen' 
was not to be subdued by these 
measures, and complained to the 
house ofa breach of privilege in hi 
arrest. The case was very warm)} 
— for two days, and notwithi- 

tanding thev ehement opposition 0! ot 
Mr. Pitt, it wasat lastresolved, “ the 
the priv ilege of parliament does wh 
extend to the writing and publishing 
seditious libels.” ‘This is one of the 














few instances in which the House ol 
Common appears to have voluntar!- 
ly abandoned its own undoubted 











jmunities. The privilege ef par- 
tament has always been allowed to 
extend toevery Case except treasons, 
felonies, and breaches of the peace. 
A libel, at the utmost, only tends to 
, breach of the peace, nor 1s the 
subject in such a case bound to find 
ureties. The courts of law found 
qo difficulty in this question®. ‘Their 
‘udement was unembarrassed by 
political considerations. The sub- 
ect however gave occasion to much 
animated discussion in both houses 
of parliament. Among the peers, 
Lord Lyttleton’s speech was the 
most celebrated, and the conclusion 
is so eloquent, and indeed so pro- 
found, that my readers will, I think, 
be gratified by an extract. “ In 
order to preserve the independence 
of parliament against any future 
violations on the part of the crown, 
it will be necessary to preserve the 
reputation of parliament in the 
minds of the people, and the love of 
itin their hearts. How, my Lords, 
can this be done, if they find it an 
obstacle to that equal justice which 


* The cause was heard before Lord 
Chief Justice Pratt, and the other Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. It is reported 
at length in 2 Wilsou’s Reports, 151. The 
fullowing was the speech made by Mr. 
Wilkes tothe court, which is amusing for 
ts singular audacity. ‘* My Lord! I am 
happy to appear before your Lordship and 
this court, where liberty is so sure of find- 
ing protection and support, and where the 
law (the principal end of which is the pre- 
servation of liberty) is so perfectly under- 
stood. Liberty! my Lord! bath been 
the governing principle of every action of 
my life; and, actuated by it, I always 
have endeavoured to serve My gracious 
sovereign and his family, knowing his go- 
vernment to be founded upon it ; but as it 
hath been his misfortune to have employ- 
ed ministers who have endeavoured to cast 
the odium and contempt arising from their 
own terrible and corrupt measures on the 
sacred person of their sovereign and bene- 
factor, so mine has been the daring task to 
rescue the royal person from ill-placed 
imputations, and ‘ix them on the ministers, 
who alone ought to bear the blame and the 
punishment due to their unconstitutional 
proceedings. For the proofof my zeal and 
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Jas, lex, potentissima sint. 
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is their birthright and their safety ? 
Upon the whole, I am confident 
your Lordships will, on no account, 
depart from that maxim, which is 
the corner-stone of all government, 
that justice should have its course 


Without stop or impediment. Jus, 


This, my 
Lords, is the very soul and essence 
offreedom. Obstruct this, and you 
immediately open a decor toall vio- 
lence and confusion ; to all iniquity 
and all the cruelties of private re- 
venge ; to the destruction of private 
peace, the dissolution of public or- 
der, and in the end to an unlimited 
and despotic authority, which we 
must be forced to submit tou asa re- 
medy against such intolerable evils. 
The dominion of law is the dominion 
of liberty. Privilege against law, 
in matters of high concernment to 
the public, is oppression, is tyranny, 
wheresoever it exists.” 

‘The vote of the Commons, direct- 
ing that the number forty-five of the 
North Briton should be burnt, was 
more easily passed than executed. 


affection to my sovereign, I have been ime 
prisoned, sent to the Tower, and treated 
with a rgour yet unpractised even on 
SCOTTISH REBELS ; but however those may 
strive to destroy me, whatever persecu- 
tion they are now meditating against me, 
yet to the world I shall proclaim, that 
offers of the most advantageons and lucrae 
tive kind have been made to seduce me to 
their party, and no means untried to win 
me to their connection: now, as their at- 
tempts to corrupt me have failed, they 
aim at intimidating me by persecution; 
but as it has pleased God to give me virtue 
to resist their bribes, so I doubt not but he 
will give me spirit tosurmount their threats 
in a manner becoming an Englishman,who 
would suffer the severest trials rather than 
associate With men who are enemies to the 
liberty of this country : their bribes I re- 
jected, their menaces I defy, and I think 
this is the most fortunate event of my 
life, when I appear before your Lordship 
and this court, where innocence is sure of 
protection, and liberty can never want 
friends and guardians.” It deserves to be 
added, that Mr. Wilkes’s assertion of the 
attempts made to seduce him, as he terme 
it, by bribes, was utterly unfounded. 
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devolved, rescued a few mangled 
sheets from the flames, which they 
carried in triumph to Temple Bar: : 
and with a sort of grotesque hu- 
mour, which made even their tur- 
bulence comical, retaliated the in- 
sult offered to their favourite, by 
committing a huge jack-boot * toa 
bonfire kindled for the purpose. 

A warm debate soon afterwards 
took place in the House of Com- 
mons on a motion against general 
warrants. The ministers endeavour- 
ed to shelter themselves under the 
prevailing practice, and tastanced 
two cases in which Myr. Pitt him- 
self had sanctioned a similar proce- 
dure. Mr. Pitt, who was always 
great, always undaunted, rose and 
” acknowledged the tacts, but de- 
clared, that precedents can afford 
no authority for that which is ile- 
gal. ‘That before he issued the last 
warrant, he consulted the Attorne 
po ig who told him, that if he is- 
sued it, he must take the conse- 
celle ; but that, nevertheless, 
preferring the general safety In time 
of war and public danger, to every 
personal consideration, he run the 
risk, as he would of his head, had 
that been the forfeit, and did an ex- 
traordinary act against a suspicious 
foreigner.” The motion was how- 
ever negatived, but the majority for 
ministersinavery full house amount- 
ed only to 14. Mr. Wiikes soon 
afterwards quitted this country, and 
judgment having been obtained 
against him, on the information for 
a libel, he was outlawed for not ap- 
pearing to receive sentence. 

During the course of these trans- 
actions, a slight change had taken 
place in the constitution of the ca- 
binet. Negotiations, indeed, of a 
very serious nature, were carried on 
for the introduction of Mr. Pitt and 
his friends once more into power. 
Why it failed is still uncertain. One 
party comp.ained, that Mr, Pitt’s 


* In ridicule of John Earl of Bute. 
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The populace rose inthe city, insult- 
ed the magistrate on w hom the duty 
of superintending the ceremony had 
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demands were exorbitant; the other, 
that the mind of the King, who, at 
the first interview, appeare < aNX lous 
to eflect the pro; osed arranveme Nt, 
was afterwards poisoned by the ae. 

cret influence of Lord Bute. W), ate 
ever were the reason, the prospect 

of accommodation was defeated, and 
the Duke of Bedford having accept. 
ed a seat in the cabinet, was from 
that period considered as the head 
of the administration. 

Just before the conclusion of this 
session, Which was preregued jy 
April 1764, a resolution was intro. 
ducec into the Louse of Commons, 
for im spose a stamp duty on Ane. 
rica. ‘ was eiatieiirane n for a time. 
in order that the colonists might 
have an 7 portuntt ty of petitioning ¢ 
against it; but as this was the first 
foundation of a sysiem which ulti 
mately issued in a long and calami- 
tous war, T shall prosecute the nar- 
rative no tartherat present, but close 
this paper with a few reflections on 
the events already related. 

The experience of every age, 
and particularly of the turbule nt 
period which we have surveyed, 
sufficiently evinces the creat incon- 
veniences arising from popular tu- 
mults. LEvenin “this country,w here 
they frequently snbside without ef- 
fecting much immediate detriment, 
the evil consequences are still very 
serious. Habits of disorder and li- 
centious insolence are generated 
or strengthened ; gov nn loses 
its reputation, both at home and 
abroad ; much of its power and at- 
tention is wasted in devising me- 
thods for composing the general el- 
fervescence ; and such tumults, if 
frequently recurring, occasion a ge- 
neral feeling of insecurity, which i 
fatal to prospective industry and 
domestic happiness. Yet in every 
state, particularly in every free state, 
and above ali in those where large 
multitudes are crowded into a me- 


tropolis, temporary bursts of popu 
lar indignation must be expected. 
It may be worth while therefore t° 
speculate a little on the best mode 
of repressing or managing this ev)!. 
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In countries, such as, in a qualified 
degree, lately were most of the casion, 


kingdoms on the continent of Eu- 
rope, where the government is pear- 
ly absolute, w here there is a proud 
aristocracy, separated by a broad 
‘nterval from the lower classes of 
ihe community, and a large milita- 
ry body, whose habits and educa- 
tion have alienated them from the 
general mass of the citizens; the 
pe ople seldom rise in jusurrection, 
except on the occasion of enormous 
grievances. In such cases, I be- 
lieve, the only corrective is force. 
The monarch, or his ministers, aided 
by the nobility, w ho cirele his 
throne and share his power, and by 
the soldiery who are dignified by 
the authority which they” sustain, 1s 
senerally able, instantly and vio- 
lently, to repress the threatened 
disorders. But if force tails, all is 
lost. A revolution must ensue. The 
monarch and his dependants can 
have little hold on the affections or 
principles of the populace, tor the 
lower classes in such states are, for 
the most part, uneducated ; and the 
fearful consequences of every un- 
successful effort render men unwil- 
ling to engage in tumultous pro- 
ceedings till deeply exasper rated by 
injury. In such cases, theretore, 
the paroxysm is visions but short. 
But in this country it is otherwise. 
The monarchy is here limited. Our 
standing army is neither large nor 
fecal to strict military habits by 
foreign service, and the several 
‘ ale of society pass so imperce pti- 
bly into each other, that it is diffi- 
cult to say where the aristocracy 
commences. In consequence of this, 
there is a community of feeling 
throughout every order of the com- 
monwealth. We know our happi- 
ness, and we are anxious to preserve 
it. Weall, therefore, love both li- 
berty and order, and areall resolved 
to preserve both inviolate: the only 
Wifference is this, that the highest 
classes are most anxious to preserve 
ne last, and the populace to vindi- 
ate the former. It, therefore, the 
rraaticoe which misapprehension, 
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yr prejudice, or real grievances oc- 
should break out in sediti- 
ous meetings and practiccs, it can 
seldom, I beheve, be sale, where the 

number of insurgents is consi- 
derabie, to attempt their suppres- 
sion by torce. There is no body of 
citizens suflicie ‘ntly alienated from 
the rest, not to feel some union of 
interests with the offenders ; and 
should the struggle be pressed toan 
extremity, government would pros 
bably find its standard gradually 
deserted. The surer course, I ap- 
prehend, is this; to interfere but 
little directly, or at least only so far 
asthe general security may render 
indisper usable,alw avshowe vermain- 
taining the appearance of firm and 
unbending constancy ; and gradu- 
ally to endeavour, by circulating 
informati ion, by plain facts and good 
arguments, to win over the mass of 
the community to the interests of 
the stae. In all common cases, 
the ferment will thus subside of it- 
self, without any violent interfer- 
ence; or should force at last be ne- 

cessary, the great body of potitic al 
citizens, seeing the spirit which di- 
rects their governors, will cordially 
co-operate “with them in putting 
down a nuisance. In the meantime, 

the inconveniences, though serious, 

are not fearful. Lhe mobs ofa king- 


dom where a_ slavish system “ll 
been long established, are wild 


beasts broke loose from their con- 
finement ; if they are not shot di- 
rectly, the ‘y will tear their kee pers 
In pieces. The mobs of a free coun- 
try are tame cattle, rangi ng r ather 
licentiously beyond their proper 
pastures. They may demolish a few 

gates or hedges, and poach their 
ne ‘ighbour’s fields, but no lives are 
lost : and whcuever the hamlet rises 
to restrain them, they may ge ner lly 
be led back to their old limits with 
little disturbance. In tree coun- 
tries, therefore, a tumultuous dispo- 
sition may frequently last for a con- 
siderable. period among the popu- 


lace, and occasionally burst forth 


into outrages; yet the evils which 
it produces are not enormous, unless 
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it be injudicious 
violence. ‘The fever is tedious but 
mild, and the gentlest remedies are 
the best. Under despotic vovern- 
ments, the disease is ge nerally Vio- 
lent, und the crisis wade len; it must 
be instantly subdued, or it proves 
fatal. 

1 have discussed this subject with 
relation only to the two forms of 
government Which lie at the ex- 
treme limits of the scale of political 
mistitutions, Aly readers must make 
the abatements which are ob viously 


Revirer of W), 


exasperated by 


thre dl 
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lower classes was very small, yet 
the share of practical liberty which 
they enjoyed was far from being 
contemptible. Absolute power wa: 
checked by various causes differing 
in their kind and in their effects, 
Still, however, the general prinej- 
ples which I have endeavoured to, 
establish, will, I believe, be found 
applicable to them all, according to 
their respective political circum- 
stances, 

I shall only ade, 
ters of Great 


that the minis. 
britain in particular 





necessary, when these prince! puCs ouph t at all times to be well ag 
a nie SHR establish. quail ited with the whole ; philosophy 
ments , such ay thos , which were Vi- Ol mobs (Qt I may . ‘anh wee Md 
sible in thiscountry and the other pression) as weil as vigilantly atten. 
Furopean monarchies, In truth, tive to the caprices, opinions, and 
thoneh mi some of the kinedoms of prejudice s of the passing day. 
the continent the portion of liberty CRITO, 
which was secured by law to the 
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Substance of « Speech on the Poor 
Laws, delivercd in the House of 
Commons, on Thursday, Feb. 19, 
1807, with an Appendix, by Mr. 
Wiasrrsreap. London. Ridgway. 
1807. Svo. pp. 1O7. 

A Lene to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 
M. P. on his propos d Bill for the 
Amendment of ‘the Poor Laws, by 
the Rev. T. R. Matruvs, A. M. 
late tellow Siena es, Cam- 
bridge, and Author of the Hssay 
on the Principle of Population. 
London, Johnson. 1807. 8vo. pp. 
40, 

A short Inquiry into the Policy, Huma- 
nity, and past Effects of the Poor 
Laws, and into the Principles upon 
which any Measures for their Im- 
provement should be COREE, n= 
cluding Cons? lerations on the s DUuEeS- 
tions of ‘political Economy most inti- 
mately conn: cted with the Subject, 
part rcul rly ron the Sup} ply of Food 
ar Englund, by a Justice OF bg 
Peace. Lon ndon, Hatchard. 

Svo. pp. 352. 


ALTHOUGH the science of morals, in 
Its most comprehensive form, m- 
cludes the elements, both of domes- 
tic and of interns wrseet polities, yet 
we cannot think the de tails of legis- 
lative provisions, in general, parti- 
cularly adapted for the notice of a 
religious work. <An_ exception, 
however, 1s to be always made in 
favour of plans so extensive and 
Important as those which Mr. Whit- 
bread has recently laid before his 
country ; plans rach bearing on 
the moral interests, and promising 
to promote both the temporal and 
future happiness ofa very numerous 
class of society. We allude parti- 
cularly to his ‘proposal of a scheme 
of parochial education throughout 
England. The ardour with which 
he recommends the adoption of this 
noble undertaking, will, we trust, 
be found contagious ; and so far as 


our efforts may "dealt its diffusion, 
they shall not be wanting. 

Mr. Whitbread looks to the rel: 
cious and moral education of tr 
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poor as the principal remedy for 
many evils, which, in hisjudgment, 
and in that of not a few other en- 
jightened politicians, the system of 
compulsory charity, embodied Wn our 
poor-laws, has entailed, both on the 
poor and on the rich, His views of 
this part of our polity in many re- 
spects coincide with these of Mr. 
Malthus, and we have therefore 
comprised under this review a letter 
from that author to Mr. Whitbread, 
on his proposed bill. We perbaps 
ywe some apology to our readers 
for never having critically noticed 
\Ir. Malthus’s former work, “ on 
‘le Principles of Population,” or at 
least those parts of it connected with 
the general objects of the Christian 
Observer. Some few remarks,which 
the present article will give us the 
opportunity of making on then, 
may partly atone for the omission. 

The “ Short Inquiry,” is now 
avowed to have been written by 
John Weyland, Jun. Esq. It is a 
femperate anda sensible attack on 
the chief practical conclusions de- 
duced by Mr. Malthus from the 
principles of population, and a zea- 
lous and ingenious defence of the 
system of poor laws. Of conse- 
quence, it is immediately allied to 
the subjects of our present disquisi- 
We should have at the same 
time considered some observations 
which Mr. Weyland has very re- 
ceutly published on Mr. W hitbread’s 
bill; but we have not as yet found 
leisure to read them. 

There is one very pleasing reilec- 
tion suggested to us by the perusal 
of these authors. However their 
opinions vary on other points, we 
tind them perfectly harmonious with 
respect to the vast importance of an 
organized system of national educa- 
tion for the lower classes. Whie- 
ther the evils admitted to tlow from 
the poor-laws, be inherent in their 
very principle, or be occasioned by 
defects in their details, and in the 
execution of them, still no other de- 
cisive cure is held up, but that mo- 
ral amelioration of the condition of 
the poorer orders, which every pro- 


. 


Trion. 
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per feeling, every humane and Ii. 
beral sentiment, every just deduc- 
tion from the maxims of relieion 
and from the soundest 


*9 
Views of po. 
licy, uniformly conspire to recom: 
mend, 

The principles of population, as 
traced out by Mr. Malthus, forma 
prime object of consideration iL) Gis- 
quisitions on the state of the poor. 
‘Lhe « Kssay” of that ventleman is 
well known, and justiy admired, 
The ability, the perspicuity, and the 
variety, which it exhibits, must be 
acknowledged by those whose as- 
sent its doctrines have least suc- 
ceeded in propitiating ; while, on 
the other hand, there are few who 
will deny it the higher praise of ge- 
neral accuracy of reasoning and a 
basis of unquestionable truth. To 
reflecting minds it has opened a 
new mine of thought upon subjects 
the most interesting to mankind. 
In spite of all this, and though we 
accede to most of the author’s fun- 
damental positions, we should claim 
our right of resisting several of his 
deductions from them, and especi- 
ally of disputing a little the correct- 
ness of his notions, where he ap- 
pears to think himself the least 
vulnerable, on moral philosophy. 

In this place, our readcrs will 
scarcely ask for more than a faint 
and transient allusion to the lead- 
ing sentiments of Mir. Malthus on 
the laws that regulate population. 
Considering the rate of the increase 
of the human species where it is 
completely unchecked ; considering 
that in all newly settled countries, 
where unlimited space and opporta- 
nities have been afforded them, the 
inhabitants have gone on doubling 
their numbers in successive pertods 
of from fifteen to twenty-five years ; 
considering, as we may add, that, 
according to all history, sacred and 
profane, the present swarms of the 
human race have expanded them- 
selves from but one pair; and consi. 
dering that there appears to be no 
original law of nature to prevent 4 
similar expansion from any other sin- 
gle stock whatsoever; it may be cone 
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cluded, that population, supposing 
it to p ecu under every possi ble 
advantage, would grow for ever 11 
a geometrical ratio. If, tsa 
we assume any peopled portion of 
the earth, or even take the whole 
globe, it 1s not conceivable that the 
prolific po wers of the soil, and con- 
sequently its produce, could possi- 
bly be improved or augmented ace 
cording tothesame progressive, unli- 
mited, and pe rpetually diverging law 
of increase. There isa point at which 
its produce, under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, would be 
maximum ; there Is no point at 
which the people upon it, however 
numerous, might not, under advan- 
tageous circuimsiances, go on In- 
creasing without number. Besides, 
whi le the soil is still capable of in- 
creasing its produce, yet, if it be 
approaching somewhere near the 
limit of its capacity, the increase of 
its produce cannot possibly keep 
pace with the natural, or rather, 
the possible increase of the popula- 
tion upon it. And this may happen, 
even admitting it to be yet far from 
that limit, provided we suppose, 
(which seems to be always the case 
in long-settled countries) that the 
appropriation of property to acom- 
paratively small number of persons, 
and the dee ‘p root which the habits 
of the whole community, and espe- 
cially which partic vlar modes of 
cultivation, may have taken, pre- 
vent any rapid developement of the 
yet dormant powers which the 
country may possess of sus taining a 
greater numberof inhabitants. 1 he re 
is, therefore, in all long settled coun- 
tries, a perpetual tendency in the 
population to excess. The opera- 
tion of this tendency is counteract- 
ed, in the first place, not perh laps 
by the actual starving of a part of 
the people, but yet by the stinted 
diet allotted to the poor, by the ne- 
cessity under which they he of 
putting up with unw holesome pro- 
visions, and with narrow, unhealthy 
lodgings, and by the ge snveralabr idg- 
ment which they suffer of ene 
comforts that exhilarate labour, re- 


heve sickness, and prolong life, J; 
is further counteracted by the waste 
of war or the prevalence of vices 
unfriendly to the increase of the 
community. Lastly, it is in part 
counteracted by a prudential absti- 
nence from marriage, on the part of 
those who find that others cannot 
support a family. 

In a newly settled country, land 
is of easy acquisition ; every man 
may marry as soon as he pleases, 


The world is all before him, where te 
choose 


His place of rest, and Providence his 
guide. 


He may turn his children loose 
upon the world as soon as they can 
handle an axe or a spade. In long 
settled countries, the difficulties of 
living are multiplied, the wages of 
labour lowered, and the avenues of 
employment contracted ; and con- 
sequently a prudent and conscien- 


tious member of a society socircum- 


stanced, is frequently compelled to 
defer toa later period his prospects 
of a family-life; while the rash 
youth who enters into the married 
state without any rational expecta- 
tion of being able to rear his off: 
spring, bequeaths to them a life of 
poverty, adventure, or dependence, 
with the too faithful followers of 
such a life, broken spirits, disease, 
premature age, or untimely death. 
Far from us, however, be the 
worst consequence which con ensue 
from these difficulties ; a disposition 
to murmur against that providence 
which, designing this world not tor 
our resting- place, but for our held 
of probation, has been pleased to 
mix the rich cup of civilized life 
with these drops of bitterness. The 
advantages which countries like 
England enjoy , in all the luxuries, 
moral and intellectual, of social life, 
over wilds just laid open by the 
hatchets and the fires of cultivation, 
infinitely more than compensate 
for the inconvenience ofa p population 
ever filhng up to redundance. And 
is it much that the decisive 


St a 
rlority of such countries should b 
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dashed with just so much imperfec- 
‘lon, as may serve to teach us thatwe 
re not of this world, and that the 


fairest fabric of society which can 
be “built with hands,” is but a 
rude and miserable type of that 
‘ city, whose buthder and maker is 
God ? 

It is a vulgar misconception to 
that the evils of a rednn- 
dant population can never be felt by 
acountry tillitisactually peopled up 
rothe full e capacity of its resources. 
We have already remarked the 
contrary ; and those who still in- 
dulge this imagination, we would 
refer to Mr. Malthus’s chapter on 
the prevailing errors respecting popu- 
lution and plenty, and they will be 

itisied that the monopoly of pro- 
perty, the difficulty and expense of 
bringing new lands into cultivation, 
general habits of indolenc e, id. 
rected habits of industry, ignorance 
ot the arts of cultivation, and vari- 
ous other Causes, some affecting sa- 
vaze life, and some. civilized 
ciety, may effectually occasion a re- 
dnudant population, where the pro- 
dactive powers of a country are by 
means wound up to the utter- 
most. The pressure of the evil i 
not necessarily its own remedy. 

Another not uncommon, but 2 
sill grosser, error is to mistake the 
multiplication of births in a coun- 
try for the increase of its popula- 
ion, It is evident, however, that if, 
by preiniums on population, we in- 
crease the total number of births in 

ven period by one third, while 

at ie same time, by rendering sub- 
sisteuce more oes arious and dith- 
cult, we reduce theaverage length of 
lite by one third, the solid quantum 
of population is not angmented by 
—— shadow of a man. The 
case ts still worse, if, by introducing 
habits of idleness, dep vendence, and 
libertinis sm, we subtract trom the 
length of ie still morethan we add 
‘othe numbers born. There is no 
paradox in saying, that here our 
bounties on population tend to de- 
Nopulate; for it is possible to kill 


suppose, 


SO- 
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population, as well as commerce, 
with kindness. 

From all the premises above laid 
down, it seems to follow, that it isa 
most mistaken policy ina legislature 
to encourage population mnany other 


way than by augmenting the na- 
tional resources of ssssiaiaaie e, This 
is to begin at the wrong end. Yet 


such, says Mr. Malthus, is the policy 
of the poor laws. They operate as 
a direct premium upon the marriage 
of the labouring classes, by holding 
out to them the prospect of relief, 
in the event of their being unable 
to support their families; but, as 
they do not augment the means of 
the country to sustain its inhabi- 
tants, their ultimate tendency must 
be to bring into the world a redun- 
dant popuiation,and there fore to re- 
duce the individual coinforts of the 
poor. Even supposing, however, 
that they are by any means pre- 
vented trom producing this mis- 
chief, still they tend to encourage 
improvidence and wastefulness a- 
mong the labouring classes, to abate 
their love ot inde pendence, and thus 
materially to depress their condi- 
tion. These latter consequences the 
author directly charges the poor- 
Jaws with having produced in Eng- 
land; althoueh trom various causes, 

particularly (as it should seem) from 
the diffic ulty, which has here pre- 

vailed, of procuring cottages, they 

have not very sensibly ecrenuedl the 
number of births. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
items of Mr. Malthus’s statement, 
his great principle, that a reduaduat 
population ought not to be encou- 
raved, 1S surcly i in itself irresistible. 
Yet that principle has found in 
Mr. Weyland an adversary of no 
mean prowess. We cannot, within 
reasonable limits, do tull justice to 
the arguments W hich this gentle- 
man has employed in the contest ; 
but we will endeavour to epitomize 
them fairly. The state of society 
in England Mr. Weyland repre- 
sents as one ‘* not only requiring, 


more emphati cally than others, @ 
gN 
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perfect freedom of increase tor its 
population up to the full extent of 
the demand tor labour, without re- 
terence to the noveas growth of 
food; but which may, likewise, find 
an advantage mm having a still. further 
supply of men, always ut hand for any 
purpose that may oceur, be yond what 
the actual demand would have a natu- 
ral tendency to create.” ‘There are 
reasons for which we could not, with 
perfect readiness, adopt the former 
part of this statement ; but it is the 
latter that directly coutradicts the 
conclusion suggested by Mr. Mal- 
thus against a redundant popula. 
tion. “Mr. Weyland thinks it of 
great importa nce, that a great aod 
growing country dead alway shave 
a Vebidans. © 
mend what seems a better word) a 
disposeable population, to spread 
themselves over such new 
employment, whether warlike or 
pacific, as the improving fortunes of 
Suc h a country must be perpetually 
laying open to its industry. 
courege population, the 
labour, or, which ts consequently 
the same thing, the entire income, 
however derived, of the labourer, 
should be high. ‘To encourage, on 


Rex 26W of Whithread, Malthus, 


To en- 


the other hand, the enterprises of 


the capitalist, the wages of labour 
should be low. The poor- -elaws. in 
Mi. Weylaud’s opimion, combine 
two They eVi- 
dently encourage population > and 
on the other side, though they 
in a good measure, derived from 
those very funds out of which Ja- 
bour ispaid, yetthey alsoencourage 
the adventurous ¢ apit ist, by pre- 
venting the expense of ty new un- 
dertakings from falling exclusively 
on himself, which it w ould do, if the 
receipts of the poor, instead of 
being paid in the joint shape of 
wages and rates, were puid only a 
Wages, 


these advant ges 


are, 


Rut in framing this reasoning, 
fot which we acknowledge the 
plausibility), the author seems to 


have overlooked the meaning of the 
term “a redundant population,” He 


and Weylund on Poor Laws 


r (it we mav recom- 


fields of 


Wages ot 





»  [Jery. 
forgets that we are to understan, 
by it a population greater, by th 
whole amount of the redund ' 


ancy, 
than the state 


can comftortab ly fee 
In the perpetu: ily refreshe (| hop, 
and prospect of new calls for labor 
the state, it secins, Is to kee p pe 
petually upon hand a disposeab| 
stock of labourers. By the oy 
postion, thercfore, these labo 
are to be proc weed before th ey 
wanted: and the yuneticn is, hy 
they are to be supported during: 
interval: Clearly, on a part ot th 
funds which wend suthce tor tho 
maimtenance of the number of hand, 
actually required. Where the y 
sources of the COuUntTrYy 
and feed only 


i 


' 
< 


dt’ 


V can employ 
fifteen men, there 
twenty are to ‘be crowded to: etl 
in the contemplation that the ro. 
sources of the country will soon be 
able to employ and feed twe nty, |) 
is e asv to perce ive, that srre: itinte: 
mediate misery sae be the resui 
and that such a poltey, supposi 
to be commerc ally advant ageaus, 
ouly does evil that good may com 
But surely this policy V never Ca! 
answer, even Commerck ally. Sin 
men can as little hve upon hop: 
upon air, it stands to reason that the 
etiective yee of the labouring 
strength of a country can never | 
anemented beyond the quantum ot 
the ac tually e xisting means of suste- 
nance. To encourage populot 
bevond this point,is only tomultip)s 
the numberof births; bad living,« 
hned lodging,and the misery anc 
eases Consequent upon bot h, willte 
constantly reducing, partly in t 
len sth oflife,and pi arth yi iInindiv 
vigour, what is thus gained i 
numberof livers. Te talk, then, of 
redundant healthy population,” i3 te 
ennunciate a flat contradieron 
terms. Thata redundant, that is 
a half-starved and suffering peo} 
would be sufficiently disposed. 
any new employ ment: and tha’ 
therefore a projector, whether con 
mercial, agricultural, or warlls 
might successtully look to them I 
recruits, may be allowed. After all 
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because, 
a, we have observed, the existing 
nn lation cannot, in. the case sup- 
gosed, increase in the same ratio as 
ye number of births; and it. re- 
yains to be inquired, whether the 
jabitsol idleness, and perhaps disso- 
which these recruits must 
he supposed to have formed amidst 
che inconveniences they have been 
experiencing, would not be such as 
fully to counterbalance the aceession 
‘| strength which our ranks, milita- 
-+yoreivil, could derive trom the li- 
mited influx of unhealthiness and 


lateness, 


DEPOAPY. 

A country like ours, the expan- 
sive torce of whose resources is regu- 
farly laying open fresh ¢ hannels of 
emp sloy ment, hot, we may 
depend upon it,an artifictal su pply 


needs 


otlabour to till those channels. The 
reueral circumstances of such a 


sufficient, as 
a legitimate, pre- 
marriage. Jt is not 
can be reared rapidly 
ch tomecta particular demand, 
afterit hasoccurred, but that thecon- 
fidence and he »peditiused throughout 
all classes of the community, pro- 
re ea perpetual tendency toa sur- 
plus population , and that the excess 
is continually absorbed by the con- 
tinual recurrence of demand. This 


country constitute 2 
they constitute 
miu upon 
that men 


CHOUS 


isas it should be; the supply of 


instead of out runing the de- 
aly: AVS tollows close upon its 
With respect to a sudden 


NEL, 
mand, 


WPS ° 


or unusual extension ot the tield of 


employment, an extension which 
the general Circumstances of the 
vation do not warrant us to expect, 
this case is cle: arly out of the ques- 
tion on both sides of the argument. 
If it can be seriously maintained, 
hat the oceasional derangement 
vhich the whole frame of the com- 
munity sustains, on the breaking out 
ofa war,is a bees tolerable evil than 
the heavy charge of providing a 
forced population, as the basis of our 
war-establishment, let us directly 
ike the balance between the two 
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however, the numbers tiaus acquired, 
aid acquire ‘dat so great cost, could 
yot be very consider: ible, 
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inconveniences. Let us keep up at 
all times astanding-army of the re- 
quisite magnitude, unarmed, ine 
deed, if for prudential and consti- 
tutional reasons, that should be 
thought advisable: the loss thus 
auwrred would at least be limited, 
would be known, would be com- 
mensurate with the probable seve- 
rity of the exigency. 

We allow the solidity of the in- 
genious argument in the “ Short In- 
guiry,” which gives the poer-laws 
credit for combining the twofold 
efte ctsof high and low wages; but it 
isan argument directly against thos e€ 
laws, That a sathoet, projector 
should be enabled to divide the 
hazard of bis eadertakings with the 
vont of the commercial world, 
perhaps desirable ; but we may 
securely trust the comme rcial world 
with the task of finding expedients 
(andit hasalready discovered many) 
for such a distribution of risk and 
expense. It is a very diffeeent pro- 
position to assert, that government 
should, by means of taxes, give a 
bounty indiscritninately on all spe- 
culation, anda proposition, On many 
grounds, not to be concede d without 
an obstinate strugele, even if it 
were possible for any government 
to proportion the bounties, afforded 
for this purpose, to the actual de- 
mand for spe culation and adventure 
in the society at large. But the 
peculiar mischief of the system of 
poor-laws is, that its operation, itt 
holding out encouragement for the 
supply. of labourers, is not only not 
co ordinate with the demand for la- 
bour, but is almost tuversely pro- 
portional to that demand. When 
wages are low, that is, when the 
candidates for labou rare sufficiently 
bumerous, then Is this system partl- 
cularly effective in forcing an addi- 
tion to the labouring popul: ition,and 
consequently depressing wages s still 
lower ; again, this farther depres- 
sion of wages only serves to lay 
fresh ground for the in: LUSPIC1OUS 
exertions of the system; and thus 


the evil for ever propagates itself. 
the indulgence, 


Worse than this; 
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being appropriated, not to labourers 
as such, but to labourers with fam1i- 
lies, acts more strongly in foreimg 
population than if it were a simple 
increase of wages, and augmenvts 
the amount of consumption more 
surely than that of labour, We are 
surprised that ourauthor, who fully 
acquiesces in the general principle S 
of population, and admits the ten- 
dency of a premium on population 
to lower wages, should yet deny 
that the indesinite extension, at least, 
ot a system of premiums must at 
length increase the numberof births 
far beyond the general funds of 
sustenance. Whether the English 
poor-laws have been effective in 
this manner, is not altogether the 
question. It must, we fear, be ad- 
mitted that this is the necessary ten- 
dency of the beau idcel of the sys- 
tem; and the same inherent vices 
which, if unrestrained, would have 
rendered our own parochial chari- 
ties thus mischievous, seem to have 
made them actually detrimeutal in 
a less degree. 

Having avowed a coincidence of 
sentiment with Mr. Malthus on the 
leading features of the pe or-laws, 
we are tempted to say a few words 
on the moral tendency of that gen- 
tlemau’s celebrated essay. On this 
subject Mr. W hitbread thus deli- 
vers himselt. 

‘¢ Although I believe the desicn and in- 
tention of the author to be most benevo- 
lent, and that so much is to be collected 
from his writings, I think any man who 
reads them, ought to place a strict guard 
over his heart, lest it become hardened 
against the distresses of his fellow crea- 
tures ; lest in learning that misery and 
vice mustof necessity maintain a footing in 
the world, he give up all attempt at their 
subjugation.’ (p. 10.) 


It will be observed, that, in thus 
lamenting the hardening tendency 
ot Mr. Maltbus’s book, ‘Mr. Whit- 
bread has added a saving clause to 
acquit the author himself from all 
suspicion of hardness of heart. Not- 
withstanding this qualification, the 
passage appears to have been felt 


keenly by Mr. Malthus, who bas 
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Scripture, 





ws. (Jury, 
ex xpressed his sensibility on the oc. 
casion in his printed letter subse. 
quently addressed to Mr. Whit. 
bread. To us it appears that no 
careful and intelligent reader of 
Mr. Malthus’s book can doubt the 
genuine and active philanthropy of 
the writer ; but it does not inevita- 
bly follow that the charge on his 
hook is false, and for this reason we 
shall presume briefly to discuss the 
topic. 

If it be true that the system al. 
luded to makes ‘ vice and miser 
necessary” in the creation of God, its 
tendency must be to produce a stil] 
worse effect than hardness of heart, 
There is danger lestamind saturated 
with so dreadful asentiment,should 
ultimately be impassive alike to the 
influence of religion and to the 
warmth of charity. But it is no in- 
considerable error to accuse Mr, 
Malthus of asserting in any case 
the necessity of vice as a check to 
population ; ; though, that popula- 
tion has been a eood deal checked 
by vice, all will acknow ledge. Of 
misery, all that Mr. M althus holds 
tobe “necessary,” is that kind and 
degree of it which would result from 
the practical adoption of a very 
trite maxim: we mean, that no man 
should marry till bie has a. ftair 
prospect of supporting a family. The 
most which can be plausibly said 
on the other side, is, that in long- 
peopled countrie wile funds of suste- 
nance being, according to Mr, Mal- 
thus, much contracted, there is a 
greater demand for celibacy than 
before, and consequently the temp- 
tations to some particular vices are 
multiplied. But this amouuts only 
to the position, that at some parti- 
cular periods in the progress of S0- 
clety, men are more strongly tempt- 
ed in a particular manner than at 
others. The right of our Maker to 
try us in any mode which may be 
agreeable to his infinite wisdom and 
coodness, who will dispute ¢ It only 
be ‘comes the more incumbent on us 

o keep our hearts with all dili- 
Doubtless we are told 1 
that he who marries 
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sinneth not; but he must be ill read 
> the sacred oracles, who would, in 
any state of society, understand their 
declarations on this subject as an 
unqualified licence to marriages 
however inconsiderate or 
dent. 

The Essay on Population also la- 
bours under the imputation of smo- 
thering the warmth of individual 
charity. It must be owned, that 
according to that Essay, some of the 
most popular of our, charitable in- 
stitutions have been injurious to so- 
ciety. Let us, however, recollect, 
in the first place, that the author is 
most earnest in recommending ac- 
tive voluntary charity* ; imposing 
on it only this necessary condition, 
that much nicety should be employ- 
ed in the selection of proper ob- 
Next it is to be observed, 
that even of our public charities 
none is to be abolished instantly. 
The sums bestowed in this mauner 
throughout England doubtless bear 
a very scasible proportion to the 
amount of the poor’s-rates, and the 
sudden stoppage of much relief, 
like the sudden extinction of the 
rates, would be the height of inhu- 
manity. Mr. Malthus has justly 
remarked, that a plan of charity, 
however injudiciously laid, seldom 
fails to be beneficial in the early 
vears of its Institution, Reversing 
his re asoning, it will be found equal- 
ly true, that the 
the most injudicious charitable in- 
stitution could not fail to produce 
much misery, 
that re gular ‘demand for rehlefwhich 
it had in the course of time created. 
Farther, it should be noticed, that 
there are many public charities 
which Mr. Malthus’s plan would 
not touch, because, without operat- 
ing as a premium on population, 
they relieve distress. Such, tor 
example, are hospitals. Lastly, 
every view of the principles of po- 
pulation leads us to note the vast 
importance of one class of chatita- 
ble institutions, which hitherto have 


impr u- 


je CLS. 


* Book iv, ch. 9 
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sudden abolition of 


by the revulsion of 
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beentoo much neglected, and which, 
in the eyes of philanthropy and 
religion, alone cover. space enough 
to aflord room for the most spirited 
and strenuous ettorts of individual 
and national benevolence. Doubt- 
less we shall have been anticipated 
when We name seninaries for the 
education of the poor. 

On the whole, then, we cannot 
attribute to the principle s of popu- 
lation, When properly understood, 
Quy af that deadening and harden- 
ing tendency, of which compl: int 
has been often made. There re- 
mains, however, another inquiry, 
whether the manner at least, though 
not the matter, of the work in ques- 
tion, may not have justly incurred 
some part of this reproach ? And 
here, with the sincerest respect for 
the evident benevolence of the au- 
thor, we do yet doubt whether he 
has not, unfortunately, and from 
causes totally unconnected with the 
shehtest waut of feeling, given bis 

vstem, as it appears in bis pages, a 

cast of rigidness very ditlerent fron 
the complexion of the archetype 
residing in his own breast. We 
doubt indeed, | in the first place,whe- 
ther he has not pushed some of his 
practical conclusions too far. The 
case of Scotland proves that com- 
pulsory charity may exist by law 
without encouraging a redundant 
population, or actine as a bounty 
on idleness and de pende nce ; and 
should Mr, Whitbread’s noble pro- 
ject of parochial instruction be rea- 
lised, we see not Why many chari- 
table institutions, which are theore- 
tically mischievous, may not stand 
undisturbedand harmless,as arefuge 
In extreme Cases, 

Sut the chief circumstance that 
communicates, as we cannot but 
think, to the work of Mr. Malthus, 
an air of stiffness and chiliness, is 
bis unqualified adoptidn of that SY 3- 
tein of morals whit 1S commonly 
called the philosophy of expedien- 
cy; or rather, perhaps, his perpe- 
tual appeal to it. It is painful to be 
informed at every turn, that all 


those sentiments of the heart,which, 
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however 


enthrone 
litthenesses of 


they originate, 
virtue above all the 
place aud time, and 
upon her a nes essary existence Si- 
mifar to that of her ereat Author, 
are baseless ilinsions. ‘The theory 


according to which, whae- 


alinost confer 


iy morals, 
ever 18 expedient ts 
pretty exact 
which, | 


right, seems a 
counterpart that 
matters of founds 
beauty on s aibty and the N appear 
like ly io stand or fall tovet her. In 


pursimits of taste, 


ut 


taste, 


however, tt would 
be found peculiarly harassing to be 
incessantly remioaded that vothing 
was beantifal, of which the utility 
was not apparent; and, inthe same 
manuer, a frequent recurrence to 
the parallel doctrine in morals 
seems to de spoil the whole SC € nce 
of iis richness and grandeur. But 
Mr. Hail lias, 1 1 his fast Sermon, 


discussed this cs in so masterly 
t pothing remains to 


ayenner, tha 
be said upon tt. 

If the chi impions of expe edieney 
should answer that their 

founded in truth, 
knowledge of truth can never be 
detrimental, we should almost dis- 
pute the title of these philosophers 
te urge such a plea. 
selves admit, 
reculate (| 


nhilos ophny 
and that the 


They them- 
in human conduct, the 
agency of tie nassions, on 


the principle that a calculation of 


consequences Ww ould be too slow 
for the rapidity of action ; the pas- 
sions Consequently are biied for the 
moment to truth, and if the expedi- 
of sometimes forgetting truth 
be allowed, the expediency of al- 
wavs reminding men of it may be 
enestioned. For our own parts, we 


ency 


certainty disaltow the philosophy of 


expe diene v, though we are aware 
that the niceties ofthe qnestion ce 

hardly he hitbya simpte emis 
or It was our inten- 
however, to considered 
this subject at length in this place, 
andto have urged some distinctions 
connected withit, to which due at- 
tention has not been paid. This our 
limits, happily for our readers, for- 
bid ; and leaving therefore every 
thing else untouched, we will sub- 


affirmative. 


] - 
have 


tion, 
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join only one of the arguments that 
we had prepared, because it will 
not suffer by being disjoined from 
the rest, and because it peculiarly 
falls withié aur province e, 

All Scripture is given © for in- 
struction,” not for speculation, and 
is profitable for the regulation, not 
of oar metaphysical notions, but of 
our practice. Yet were the doc. 
trines of expediency as sound and 
as Important as their abettors pre- 
tend, we cannot help thinking that 
they would have been insome mea- 
sure deducible by reflecting men 
from the sacred oracles. But this 
is surely not the case. The most 
ardent of the philosophical philan- 
thropists could not have insisted 
more strongly on the duty of doing 
good than the penmen of the New 
Testament. Those inspired writers 
not only represent the law of love 
as of the highest obligati ion, but 
make charity the only decisive test 
of faith. Yet we have not disco- 
vered in their pages, a single inti. 


mation that utility is the prima 
mobile of all virtue. Weare com- 
manded by them to “ love om 


neighbours as ourselves ;”— but it is 
not added, that the sole value of the 
firstand great commandment con- 
sists in its subsertieney to the se- 
cond. We are required to walk 

love,” but this admonition ts only 
an appendage to another, © be vi 
followers of God as dear children ” 
We are pronounced, 
to we 
bye 


one 


tj 


as Christians, 
members one of another, 

‘cause “ we, being many 
in Christ.” The be- 
loved Apostle professes it to be the 
object et his writing, that his Chris 
tian brethren should have mutual 
“fellowship 3? but what 
lowsbip ?  Pruly our 
with the 
Jesus 


be 
7 
OniY 


are hody 


is this fe 
fellowshi 
Father, and with bis 
Christ.” ** He that lovet 
het hts brothe Y, ? say S the same Un: 


rivalled philanth: ahs, “whom he 


hath secn, hew can he love God 
whem he hath not seen 7”? The di 
ciple of expediency would rather 


lave converted the process of re 


at Love Ged, 


soning ; for he that 





| 
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1oves not God, how can he love his 
brethren 2’ 

But whatever may be thought of 
the principle of the ‘philosophers i in 
question, their ordinary application 


of it is totally unjustifiable. When 
they talk of doing cood, the earthly, 
the temporal, and generally (by a 
little dec omposition) the mere ply- 
taal good of mankind is all that is 
sutended. Whatever therefore be 
their opinion of the future destinies 
of man; in their scheme of morality, 
he isexhibited almost exclusively as 
a mortal creature. ‘That the disbe- 
lief of a future state naturally tends 
to crush the seeds of humamity in 
the mind, has been shewn by Mr. 
Hall * w ith equal power of reason- 
ing and of eloquenc e; butthe same 
effects must in part result from any 
system of philosophy, which hides, 
with whatever purpose, all the im- 
mortal part of our nature from view, 
and shews us the “ worm” without 
the “God.” This consequence of 
the theory of utility is so certain, 
that Wein a measure feel its opera- 
rion while perusing the valuable 
writings of Dr. Paley and Mr. Mal- 


thus, although those authors enter- 


tain a firm belief of the truth ad 


Christianity. Their benevolence 

seems perpetually to be narrowing 
itself down to the physical comforts 
of their fellow-creatures, and there- 
fore we soen insensibly lower our 
estimate of the importance ofa being 
whom we are never permitted to 


contemplate but in the company of 


sublunary images. 
vices, laws and op sinions, are mea- 
sured only by their respective Ine 
fluences on the physical good of so- 
clety. We reprobate licentious- 
ness, because it poisons the springs 
of domestic happ: ness, weakens the 
force af the domesti ic charities, and 
produces distress and misery; rather 
than because “ for Shane things’ 
sake cometh the wrath of God upon 
the children of Siapbedience.” We 
recommend a system of mat 
education, not that the poor 


‘ os 
1:Onai 


eae oe 
aiaur ¥ 
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the more easily know the things 
which belong to their peace, but 
that they may become acquainted 
with the principles of population, 
We censure more strongly the ili- 
cit indulgences of the one sex than 
of the oie, because they more ob- 
viously sia to produce a redundant 
population, and therefore to in- 
crease the sum of te mporal misery, 
We condemn the practice of infan- 
ticide, not so much because, in de- 
fiance of a divine commandment, it 
abridges the probationary term of 
our immortal existence, as becanse 
it impairs the moral sensibility of 
the community in general, Alas! 
who would conceive that the subject 
ofall this discussion and these pro- 
Visions, was a creature who shall 
exist millions of ag e afier the hea- 
vens and the earth, that constitute 
his present ne shall ‘* tlee 
away, and no place be found for 
them ;”—-that his naine was “g 
onthe palms” of him with whom a 
thousand years are as yesterday and 
as a watch of the night; 


vravelh 


-—that he 
was invited to become an “ heir of 
God and joiut-heir with Christ 3’? 
—that he was destined to stand be- 
fore the judgment-scat of his Maker, 
and to receive according to the 
things done in the body ;—that all 
the little pleasures or inconveniences 
which chequer his present momen- 
tary life, were one day to be awful- 

at orgotten, either inthe extremity 
af anguish or in the ‘ fulness of 
joy :’—-that lis hopes, his fears, his 
longing os, his ¥ orets, all his Saal 
ings, and all his passions, partook 
of the mystcrious immensity of his 
nature, ad could pever find an 
i piped theatre for their exertion 
in the almost viewless atom to which 
he is chained > Thus it is, that we 
teach a child of immortality to con- 
fine his entire attention to thrce- 
score and ten years of comparat ive 
labour and sorrow! Thus it is, that 
we set the master of a hundred mil- 
lions of rational creatures, to play 

«| 1 f 
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no reterence whatever to the truths 
of Christianity. jut the references 
to them are by no means full, fre- 
quent, or pomted; while the doc- 
tiines of utility, such as we have 
described them, are more or less 
directly recognised in almost every 
page. ~ For this il-placed partiah- 
ty it would bea very unsatisfactory 
plea to say that, in reasoning with 
worldly inen, it ts necessary to rea- 
son from worldly principles, ‘To 
an areument er coucess?s there can 
be no objection; but, ti an im- 
portant moral disquisition, are we 
to concede alinost every thing, by 
way of triumphantly fightme the 
battles of the ¢ofran nil that remains ? 

But what, it may be asked, has 
an Essay on Population, to do with 
theology - ‘The objections, we ah- 
swer, that have just been urged 
against Mr. Malthus’s work, are di- 
rected against it, not as au Essay on 
Population, but as a disquisition on 
some important branches of morals. 
Indeed the author himself, we are 
persuaded, would not rest any justi- 
fication of those parts of his book to 
which we have taken exceptions, 
onthe ground of his having nothing 
to dowith the higher duties of man- 
kind, and the sanctions under which 
they become obligatory. Mr. Mal- 
thus might have written a mere Es- 
say on Population, considered as a 
part of political economy; but he 
has voluntarily combined this sub- 
ject with topics strictly moral. This 
proceeding we highly applaud, and 
only differ with him, not because 
he is a moralist, but because his 
moral sentiments are not altogether 
agreeable to us. 

We naw return to the poor-laws. 
If they are on the whole evil, the 
question is, in what way are they to 
he amended or abolished ? More 
plans than one have been proposed, 
and the following extract may give 
us some notion of Mr. Whitbread’s 
views respecting that of Mr. Mal- 
thus. 

‘<6 He proposes a regulation to be made, 
declaring that no child born from any mar- 
riage taking place after the expiration of @ 
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year from the date of the law; and no jj. 
legitimate child born two years from the 
same date, should ever be entitled to pa- 
rish assistance *,’ 

‘* It is unnecessary te state the details 
wherein he gives an account ofthe methog 
whereby he would have such a law pro- 
mulgated. By this measure the poor-laws 
would absolutely cease, after the expira- 
tion of a short period, as to the rising ge- 
neration, But putting all other considera. 
tions aside, what a scene of confusior, 
would ensue during the interval which must 
elapse, till the present generation should 
have allpassed away, and the condition of 
all your people should have become the 
same. Divided as they would be into two 
distinet classes, the one possessing a claim 
upon you, the other none; what end 
would there be to their discontent, jealou- 
sies, and quarrel! What jarring, Wrangling, 
and conflict! What difficulties of proof 
and discrimination in the first instance, 
and what harshness and severity in the se- 
cond after proof shall have been obtair- 
ed °” (p. 15, 16.) 

Considering the deep roots which 
the system of compulsory relief has 
cast into every part of our domestic 
polity, we may condemn at once, 
and without any particular investi- 
gation, every project of removing it 
within the compass of a single ge- 
neration. Mr. Malthus, however, 
in his letter, seems to deny that 
this is a fair account of his plan for 
the abolition of the poor-laws, and 
thus explains himself on the sub- 
ject. 

“ But though | think that the difficulties 
attending this state of things (i. e. a state 
of things where there should be no com- 
pulsory charity) would be more than com- 
pensated by its advantages, yet after a 
compulsory provision for the poor had been 
so long established in this country, ] am 
aware that these difficulties would be s¢ 
strongly felt, and indeed I feel them s: 
strongly myself, that I should be very 
surry to see any legislative regulation 
founded on the plan I have proposed, t.. 
the higher and middle classes of societs 
were generally convinced of its necessity, 
and till the poor themselves could be made 
to understand that they had purchasec 
their right to a provision by law, by toc 
great and extensive a sacrifice of their li- 
berty and happiness.” (p. 6, 7.) 





* Malthus, vol, ii, p. 396, 
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{t is sufficiently discernible, that 
‘n this view of the matter, the plans 
of Mr. Malthus and Mr, Whitbread 


almost coincide. ‘The former is for 
making the poor-laws gradually ob- 
-ylete, in order to facilitate the abo- 
jition of them ; the latter proposes 
to supersede the necessity of abo- 
lishing them by making them nearly 
obsolete. We own that the latter 
seems to us the more eligible mode. 
Mit Mr. Whitbread has a right to 
be heard farther on this head, and 
we shall make no scruple of ex- 
iracting from his speech a long, 
and, as it strikes us, an excellent 
passage. 


“© The principles on which I would pro- 
ceed, to effect this most desirable object, 
are these: to exalt the character of the la- 
bouring classes of your community: to 
sive the labourer consequence in his own 
eyes, and in those of his fellows} to make 
him a fit companion for himself, and fit to 
assoviate with civilized men; to excite 
him to acquire property that he may taste 
its sweets, and to give him inviolable se- 
curity for that property, when it is acquit 
ed; to mitigate those restraints which 
now confine and cramp his sphere of ac- 
tion ; to hold out a hope of reward to his 
patient industry; to render dependent 
poverty, in all cases, degradation in his 
eyes, and at all times Icss desirable than 
independent industry. 

«“ Having accomplished this tirst grand 
object, | would endeavour to lighten the 
burthens which must inevitably be borne, 
by making their distribution more equal, ; l 
would propose some material alterations in 
the mode of affording relicf ; to put some 
of your present institutious on a more or- 
derly footing, and to enable you to distin- 
guish between your criminal and “*inno- 
cently necessitous poor. In pursuing these 
objects, ithes been my wish, and [ hope j 
have succeeded, to steer clear of all ness 
sources of litigation ; not to disturb any 
of those decisions of the courts of Justice 
which have formed the guide for the con- 
duct of magistrates, and those Intrusted to 
their care F and not, in the smallest de- 
cree, to alter or vary the ancient bounda- 
ries and divisions of the kingdom. I should 
further add, that I do not intend to regu- 
late for any of those places whose con- 
cerns are provided for by special acts of 
parliament. 

“Sir, there is another principle upon 
Curist. Onsery, No, 67. 
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which I wish to proceed, and in which I 
hope I shall obtain the universal concur- 
rence of this house, I mean that of none 
interference with the concerns ofthe poor, 
until necessity calls forit. Sir, I holdthat 
I have no more right to meddle with the 
private concerns of the labourer, to tell 
him how he shall be lodged, or fed, or 
clothed, than he has to interfere with 
mine, until he applies to me for relief. 
Then the right begins, and again it termi- 
nates when he is again able to provide for 
himself. [ am as sure of the sound policy 
of the doctrine of leaving the poor to their 
own management, as I am sure of the 
right they have to be so left: aud not- 
Withstanding the instances of untbriftiness 
and dissolute selfishness which we witness 
in some characters, gencrally speaking, 
they manage. for themselves much better 
than we could manage for them. 

** Sir, ! think the house must anticipate, 
that in the front of my plan for the exalta- 
tion of the character of the labourer, must 
appear a scheine for general national edu- 
cation. So it is: and upon its effects I 
mainly rely for the consummation of my 
Wishes. Sir, it would be needless in speak- 
ing before an assembly so enlightened as 
that which I have now the honour to ad- 
dress, to dwell upon the beneficial effects 
of the general diffusion of knowledge. [ 
have of lute heard it magnificently said 
from the chairin which you preside, that 
this house would at all times open its doors 
wide to reccive the petitions of the people. 
Sir, | would borrow that expression, and bid 
you throw open wide the portals of the hu- 
man understanding to the introduction of 
light and knowledge, in order that yirtue 
and happiness might follow in their train, 
If there could exist adoubt about it in the 
mind of any man who hears me, I would 
refer hiin to the contemplation of the cha- 
racter of savage, uncivilized man-—more 
helpless than the brutes amongst which he 
obtains a precarious subsistence, but more 
dangerous than them to his fellow erea- 
tures, because under the influence of ma- 
lignant passions by Which they are not ex- 
cited or tormented. Look into the pages 
of that writer whom I have so often quot- 
ed, see, aud siniider at the description ofa 
totally uncivilized human being in every 
quarter of the world, frem the northern to 
the southern extremity ofthe globe. Trace 
man from that rude state, step by step, 
til] he arrives at the highest polish of re- 
finement in a crvilized society, such as 
that in which we have the good fortune to 


live, and I think you will be compelled te 
2 ¢) 
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confess that every step towards eiviliza- 
tiuii, notwithstanding the adventitious 
vices which undoubtedly attend its pro- 
gress, is a step towards morality and or- 
der. 

“Sir, in a politieal point of view, no- 
thing can possibly afford greater stability 
to a popular government than the educa- 
tion of your people. Contemplate igno- 
yance in the hand of craft; what a despe- 
rate weapon does it afford ! How impotent 
does craft become before an instructed 
and enlightened multitude. Sir, view the 
injustice and cruelty of ignorance: the 
violence and horrors of a deluded and in- 
furiate mob, destroying its victims with- 
out selection or remorse, itseif ultimately 
the victim of its own infatuation and guiit. 

‘© — would fain illustrate to you what I 
feel, by calling your attention to a story of 
remote antiquity ; and [ would ask, whe- 
ther the great Aristides could have suffered 
the injustice be met with from the Athe- 
nian people, had the ungrateful crowd, 
whom he had so faithfully served, been 
sufficiently instructed to appreciate those 
services ? Could any but a wretch as igno- 
rant as the one who asked lim to engrave 
his own name on the shell which was to 
condemn bim to banishment, have 
weary of hearing him called ‘the Just ?’ 
Sir, to come nearer to our own tithes, Could 
the great pensioner De Witt and his un- 
happy brother have met with their cruel 
and ignominious death from the hands of 
an enlightened populace ? To bring it im- 
mediately home, could the disgraceful 
scenes of 1780 have taken place in this 
metropolis, bad there prevailed amongst 
you a gencral system of national educa- 
tion ? Str, | think none of these things 
could bave happened, where the light of 
knowledge and of truth had universally 
beamed. Sir, I have contended tor par- 
liamentary ieform in this house, and | am 
still a sincere and decided friend to the re- 
formation of parliament: but 1 do not be- 
lieve that any scheme would be devised, 
so totally unobjectionable in’ its means, 
and so entirely etficactous to its object of 
increasing the purity of this house, as the 
generalinstruction of your people. Nothing 
could so tend to diffuse the principles and 
practice of Christianity. You translate the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tougue, that all 
may bave an opportunity of knowing, 
weighing, and following the divine pre- 
cepts they contain. Open the eyes of 
your people, that they may read what you 
have so written, and your work is done.” 
«np. 21—-27,) 


been 
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Little could be added by the ie 
genuity of invention to the energy 
reasoning here followed out, ang 
little could be taken from it by the 
most scrupulous objector. ‘Phe 
speaker proceeds to illustrate and ty 
lortily his posit ons relative to the 
education of the lower ¢ lasses, by 
quoting the remarkable case of Scot. 
land. AbLout the end of the se. 
venteenth century, that country, 
though possesse id of a system 6 
poor-la uvs, abounded ja mendicit 
misery, disorders, and crimes, to 
degree ulmost incre dible, This ay 
pears from Fletcher of Saltoun, wis 
wrote in 1698, and who, aker dh 
ploring the shocking state of i 
Scotch peasantry, pronounces Cth 
better education of their youth” 
be very necessary. We need h: iy 
add, that Scotland is at this tim 
proverbial for the sobricty, indus- 
try, morality, and intelligence o: 
her poorer Classes. This change: 
Mr. Whitbread ascribes, and as we 
doubt not justly, to the system oj 
national education establi-hed by 
the Seotch legislature, just about 
the time when Mr. Fletcher wrote, 
although of course its bencficial in- 
fluence would hardly tell for many 
years alter that period, 

Hlowever strongly we might have 
expected an opposition to Mr. W hit- 
bread’s plan of national edacation 
it would have h: diy seemed pro- 
bable that the ve ry principle « ot 
that plan should have been im 
pucncd as erossly absurd, Yet sucti 
an attack has been made upon it, 
and if report is to be credite d, from 
a quarter of no conte mptible autho- 





rity. So far asthe arguments, that 
have been employed in the con- 
test, are mere revivals of the old 


musty prejudices on this subject, 
they may be left to die a natural 
death in peace, For can itbe now 


necessary to prove, that it is the ig 
norance and not the knowledge of 
the lower orders, which makes them 
liable to be dup ~ by the persue 

sions of designing demagogues , 
Can it be necessary to deny that 
there is a natural alliance betwee! 
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's trarned up in the way wherein he 
less like ly to err than 
those th: it are left to be trained by 
chance 

But philosophy may bear arms 
in the same couse with bigotry. 
Avainst the principle of a legisla- 
tive provision for parochial instruc- 
tion, we have heard certain plilo- 
sophicalarguiments preferred,w hich 
are much teo curious not to be no- 
Lice «l, although ot sore ‘fined a sti amp, 
that, in sketching them, we are tear- 


. he houle YO, IS 


ful of greatly failing to do them 
wastice. "Their amount, if we Ccom- 


orehend them, is this ; that when- 
ever, and in whatever degree, 
knowledge is use ‘ful to a communi- 
ty, then, and in that degree, we 
may de spend upon the natural de- 
velopement of the energies of that 
community for producing it; that 
4 governmeut which ‘atevieree by a 
compulsory law to force the supply 
of knowledge, only docs harm, 
since, whatev: ermay be the effect of 
uch a proceeding upon indiv iduals, 
. e bulk of the community can de- 
rive no benefit from a forced, that 
i premature supply of know- 
> that to communicate Jearn- 
ig imperatively ¢o a whole people, 
is strangely and injudiciously to in- 

vfere with the free process of that 
vision of employment which takes 
wi ce and gradnally advances to 
perfec tion in every organized so- 
ciety, and according to which it is 
ws expedient to the whole body, 
that one man should think and ano- 
ther should work, that one should 
bind books and another should read 
t| that one should read them, 


} ’ 
ledge 


ihe mn, 
and another should take their con- 
tents On trust, as it is that one man 
should make clothes, and another 
should wear them. Governments, 


in short, must cease to be officious 
in meddling with private concerns; 
‘ey must reverse the preposterous 
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nowledge and vice ? Much more, 
can it be necessary by an elaborate 
pron ‘ess of reasoning to shew, that a 
moral and religious education has tho 
tendency tomake men more wicked 
ar more foolish, or that a child who 
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maxim of Aristippus, szbé res, nen se 
rebus subjungere ; they must leave 
supply to be regulated by demand, 
and the growth of lite ‘rature by the 
call tor “s 
The query is, whether all this 
reasening does not prove infinitely 
too much. That the pragmatic al 
officiousness of legislatures a med. 
dling with indiv dwal concerns, has 
done considerable mischief, is noto- 
rious. We ourselves have expressed 
our doubts whether the poor-laws 
do not afferd an instance of this 
Well-meant but ill-judged solicitude, 
But is it therefore self-evident, that 
Whatever would benefit a people 
will be supp ied by the unassisted 
operation of their own energics, that 
every thing is to create itself, and 
that the services of the covrernment 
are tobe entirely negative ? Every 
blessing (it is pre tende «J) will come 
as soon as It is wanted, and to force 
the production of it is to do harm.’ 
Since then one of the objects for 
which men have associated together 
is comfort, we must leave the sup- 
ply of this article to be regulated by 
the deinand for it; and cousequent- 
ly, all legislative enactments for 
paving and lighting streets, making 
and repairing ‘roads, instituting inait 
coaches, and so forth, are impoli- 
tic. With thesupply ‘of literature, 
we have vieade heard that the 
state ought not to interfere ; it fol- 
lows, that the whole fabric of colle. 


giate and scholastic endowments, 
even in the freest forms, is to be 


overthrown as being only a stupen- 
dous monument of legislative folly. 
teligious establishments, on w hat. 
ever principles constructed, must 
follow next ; for can any thing be 
more useful to a society than Teli. 
gion and morality ? And w hy then 

can We not trast to society for the 
unforced production of ‘commodities 
which it so imperionsly requires ? 
But the demand for justice, for safe. 
ty of life and limb, for domestic 
quiet, for security of property, is 
equally strong, equally certain, and 
closely connected or identified ‘with 
the demand for religion and virtue; 
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of bounties, dutics, and sometimes 
(as in the case of a sturdy felon, 
spared on condition of serving in 
his Majesty’s navy) drawbacks, in- 
tended to force the supply of that 
with which the market will always 
be as well stocked, as the eeneral 
necessities of the community re- 
quire ? ‘These therefore must also 
be swept away ; and with them too 
all state-devices for national securt- 
ty, since national security Is an ac- 
knowledged beacfit, and men, if 
left to themselves, will take good 
care to procure it. When all these 
reforms shall have been achieved, 
we may the less object to the aboli- 
tion of government itself, as an im- 
mense sinecure, and an intolerable 
tax upon what we shall, by conrte- 
sy, still call the natcon, Thus, bya 
close and intrepid adherence to our 
philosophical principles, have we 
step by step arrived at that state of 
complete and rayless barbarism, 
which surely never existed but in 
the imaginations of philosophers, 
and w hich nothing probably but the 
projects of philosophe rs could ac- 
tually realize; at that state of com- 
mercial heodam, when all men de- 
manded for themselves whatever 
they pleased, and supplied them- 
selves with whatever they could 
take. 


‘¢ Nec commune bonum poterant spec- 
tare, nec ullis 
Moribus inter se scibant, nec legibus uti. 


Should it be said that it never was 


intended to push the principles of 


commercial liberty and the non- 
interference of the legislature to 
such incontinent lengths, the argu- 
ment is precisely at the point to 
which we would reduce it. It then 
becomes the duty of our rulers to 
judge whether the present be not a 
proper case for their interference, 
and diligently to weigh all those 
weighty arguments in favour of the 
scheme of parochial education, 
which instead of being answered, 
bave been merely silenced by a 
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what then are all our compulsory 
Jaws, civil and penal, but a system 





(Jury, 
preliminary objection to the | jUris- 
diction of the court. It then be. 
comes them to reflect, that it isthe 
very nature of ignorance and yice 
to be in love with themselves, ani 
to be content without light; and 
that if we wait till they wish to be 
reformed, we incur some risk of 
waiting forever. It becomes them 
to remember, that although Virtue 
is generally expedient to society, 
and vice usually the reverse, yet 
the effects of ood or bad actions do 
not follow quickly enough to ope- 
rate strongly on the vulear, whose 
perceptions of interest are extreme- 
ly gross aud limited ; and that it is 
a most sacred duty, incumbent on 
every government, tostimulate those 
perceptions in ate case by every 
practicable method. What, in ef- 
fect, (as has been intimated) is the 
whole of domestic polity and mu- 
nicipal law, but a grand series of 
restrictive provisions for the pro- 
duction of this very effect + To this 
mass of restraints a system of na- 
tional education would, considered 
as a farther derzree of legisk: itive in- 
terference, make a most inconsi- 
derable addition ; at the same time 
that it would, as we firmly believe, 
supersede many of them, by ope- 
rating as a preventive to a hundred 
evils which are now met only by 
painful and doubtful remedies. 

It is impossible to dismiss this 
subject, without adverting to the 
confusion which has been introduc- 
ed into the discussion of it by the 
use of the word literature.  Literae 
tare, it is urged, is a good thing, 
but then why should we all be li- 
terary ? Unquestionably there is no 
necessity for a nation of sgavans 
and critics, but still it may be true 
that we should be all able to read 
and write; as there is no inconsist- 
ency in saying, that all men must 

eat and drink, although all need 
not be restaurateurs and French 
cooks, A law for converting our 


whole population into tailors and 
‘aliivendiane would be thought a 
very surprising one; but should 
any number of persons choose to 
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resume the garb of the ancient 


Picts, the legislature, we believe, 
would not be very severely blamed 
if it interfered to enforce the uni- 
versal use Of a more modern cos- 
tune. After all, the objection pro- 
ceeds upon views of human society, 
and upon feelings with respect to 


the claims and the moral value of 


she meanest of mankind, so com- 
pletely at variance with our own 
sentiments, that we should be at a 
loss, Within any moderate Compass, 
to note all the points of difference. 
it being given, that the coalition of 
society ‘has for its object the good 
of all, and it appearing to us incon- 
trovertible that the education of the 
poor would greatly increase their 
chance of happiness, both here and 
hereafter, We never can consent to 
sacrifice the solid comforts and real 


interests of so great a majority of 
ihe people, to some fancied good of 


the whole, which resides we know 
not where, operates we know not 
how, and blesses we know not 
whom. The most plebeian grovel- 
ler that ever patiently trudged on 
in the steps of his grandfathers and 
grandmothers, proceeded more safe- 
ly than the philosopher who trusts 
himself without reins to the guid- 
ance of general principles of great 
strength “and swiftness. Naawith. 
standing the wonders which the di- 
vision of labour has effected for so- 
ciety, and although the systematic 

distribution of employments natu- 
rally separates, in some degree, the 
thinking from the working part of 
mankind ; yet who sees not that 
this separation may become too 
wide, and that it tends to convert 
the major part of the community 
into mere machinery for the use or 
their betters ? That such a division 
of a nation into tools on the one 
hand and workmen on the other, 
should be hailed by some persons as 
an advantage, is infinitely disgust- 
ing to those who properly appreci- 
ate the importance, the faculties, 
and the destinies of the tadividunts 
thus degraded ; and it afiords un- 
fortunately some ground for the 
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factious doctrine which has been so 
insolently preached up, that all go- 
vernmentisa grand conspiracy ofthe 
few against the many. Yet thereare 
philosophers who would not for the 
world check what they call this na- 
tural course of things. They would 
have the lower classes gradually 
kneaded down into the mere material 
part of society, possessing simply 
mobility, divisibility , igure, exten- 
sion, and the other properties of 
matter; while the rich, and the 
learned, and the witty, and the phi- 
losophical, and the logical, are to 
constitute the mind which shall ine 
spirit this mighty mass of body.The 
body they wavld indeed carefully 
cherish, as a bedy ; they would 
have it to clog its ethereal inmate as 
little as possible ; they would make 
it hardy and active and serviceable : 
they would have the body of a 
man, and not ofa tailor; they would 
fit it tor labour and = sports and ex- 
ercises, for digging and mining, 
and boxing and cudgelling, and 
bull- baiting; they would array it 
in a handsome ‘uniform when it 
marched out to fight: but, “ O, 
never Jet it encroach on the pro- 
vince of the mind! let it serve, but 
itshall not volunteer !” Philosophy 
may well exclaim in the language 
of a great man; “ Save me “from 
my frien ' IT can save myselt 
from my enemies.” 

But perhaps we owe some apology 
to our readers for having so long 
occupied their attention on points 
which will not, we are persuaded, 
Create much diversity of opiniou 
among them. Here, then, we will 
spare them. Having contributed, 
as we would fain hope, at least to 
strengthen their impressions respect- 
ing the probable efficacy cf a na- 
tional system of education, we will 
not now undertake to dice uss the 
facilities of reducing the idea to 
practice, or the sort of difficulties 


through which, when in any degree 
realized, it nenie probably have to 
fight its way. Certain it is, thatthe 
apprehension of its expensiveness, 
the advantage which small manu- 
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labour of thetrr children, various 
prejudices, valgar or refined, and, 
in general, the present complicated 
state of this great Commercial so- 
ciety, would prove difficulties by 
no means despicable. ; 

As to the poor-laws, we nave de- 
clared ourselves untavourable 
their principle ; but 
sumed to determine how tar they 
have actually been prejudicial to 
this country, or, which is the same 
thing, how much risk is to be in- 
curred for the sake of abolishing 
them. ‘The inquiry would be dit- 
ficult, and many subordinate ques- 
tions of a pe rple xing nature are at- 
tached to it. 

The fact is, these subjects are as 
yet hardly ripe for adjudication, 
The publie discussion, which Mr. 
Whitbread has been chiefly instru- 
mental in opening, will last tor some 
time, and will give rise to a good 
deal of letter-press tu various forms. 
Mr. Wevland’s supplement to his 
«¢ Short Inquiry, * we have already 
mentioned ; : burt this is not the only 
pamphlet on the subject, of which 
we have see: enough to thinks it Va- 
luable, without having had the lei- 
sure regularly to peruse it. The 
publications that give this article its 
title, deserve, and will obtain, rhe 
attention of the public. 

Opportunities, therefore, of re- 
considering our sentiments on this 
subject, will doubtless occur. In 
the mean time, we bid a temporary 
adieu to it, with stating, that the 
forecoing observations have been 
directed tp two very important ob- 
jects. First, as the view that has 
becn recently taken of the princi- 
ples of pop ulation must engage the 
very Grsi thoughts, and engage 
them ser eat he of every man who 
mak scrence of repeating for 
the poor siaaeby, ‘ . have briefly 
pointed out the resuits, political ps 
moral, ofthat view. Secondly, 
have attempted to recommend ‘oa 
to vindicate the proposed moral and 
religious instruction of the poor, as 
the only cure for the evils which at 


to 
have not pre- 


es the 
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facturers derive from the auxiliary 
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present embitter their condition, 
whether those evils be-referred 4, 
the principle itself of compulsory 
relief, or to the injudic lous applica. 
tion of that principle, or to any 
other source whatever. In prose. 
cuting this twofold purpose, it has 
been our uniform endeavour to 
keep stedfastly i mind that trath 
which we shall close these retlee- 
tions with once more strongly enun- 
ciating; we mean the nec essity of 
always remembering, that the poor 
are not machines to be employed or 
disposed of at will, but beings im- 
mortal like ourselves, our brethren, 
Jor whom Christ hath died. 


i - 


Sir William Forbes’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of Dr. Beattie. 


(Concluded from p. 396. } 


We have already given it as our 
opinion, that Dr, Beattie’ s views of 
the nature and extent, both of the 
corruption of human nature, and of 
the holiness which the Gospel pre- 
scribes, (as those views appear in 
the letters betore us) are very de- 
tective ; a remark which may be 
extended to some of his correspon- 
dents. Lady Mayne, after giving 
Dr. Beattie an account of an asso- 
ciation formed by some persons of 
rank in London tor the reliefof the 
poor, observes, that the circumstance 
witl afford him double satisfaction, 
because it tends to confirm lis 
system of tnnate goodness.” What 
this system was, we are not inforn- 
ed; but there is no modification of 
sentime: nt, Which the words can rea- 
sonably be supposed to convey, 
that is not opposed, both to the 
plain dictates of revelation, and 

every rational deduction which can 
be drawn, either from the page ot 
history, or from the facts which a 
scrutiny lito one’s own heart, when 
conducted by the light of Scrip- 
ture, would disclose, It was theres 


tore with regret that we found Dr. 
Beattie, instead of objecting to the 
language of his correspondent, ree 
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> 
but what gives me much more plea- 


it does honour to the virtue 


sure, 
and good sense of the age ; it does 
honour to human nature. 
the theor Vv of innate § good ness could 
be established by such proots, how 
wany persons, wirately cood, might 
be pointed out In this metropolis, 
characters are nevertheless 
stained by not afew vicious, though 
fiushionable, and, we are sorry toadd, 
not disreputable mdulgenc es? 

But we should be glad to learn in 
what page of the sacred writings 


1 
Whose 


Dr. Beattie discovered his theory of 


“innate goodness.’ What ts “the 
language ot Scripture 5 All have 
sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” “ There is none righte- 
ous, no not one.’ “ Tie heart ts 
deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” Therefore, ‘‘ ex- 
cept ve repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish ; * * except ye be convert- 
ed,’ nay, ‘* born avain, ve cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
It represents our blessed Redeemer 
as dying for “ the ungodly,” as 
giving his life a rausom for ‘ sin- 
ners;” and it describes the happy 
spirits around the throne of God, not 
as having been innately good, but as 
as ing been “ redeemed to God,’ 
by the blood of Christ ; as ce 
“washed their robes and madethem 
vhite in the bleed of the Lamb.” 
We must ascribe to the defect 
Which we have noticed in Dr. 
Beattic’s religious views, the fre- 
quent recurrence of the phrase ‘a 
good heart,’ with other similar ex- 
pressions employed to characterize, 
not persons who have been renewed 
and sanctified by the spirit of God, 
but persons who even doubt whe- 
ther Christianity be true. (Vol. I. p. 
401.) Such language, it must be al- 
lowed, is calculated to foster that 
lamentable de lusion, unhappily too 
prevalent in the world, by. which 
thousands, and tens of thousands, 
have been kept from embracing 
cordially those oilers of grace and 
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lying in the following terms. ‘* Your 
charitable society is, as you observe, 
on honour to aa theory of virtue ; 


But if 
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mercy which are made only to pe- 
nitent sinners. They have good 
hearts: they are good enough al- 
ready, But what says our Saviour ? 
66 They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick ;” 
and Christ “eame not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” 

The next point to which we shal! 
advert, is the opinion Dr. Beattie 
has expressed on that much agi- 
tated question, whether, fur boys, a 
public or a private education be the 
most eligible. (Vol. [. p. 181.) Dr. 
Beattie gives a decided preference 
tu the former, and many ef his ar- 
guments possess considerable force. 
There is however this imperlection 
in his re asoning onthe subject, that 
even if it were admitted that the 
comparison which ne has instituted 
between a retired domestic educa- 
tion, and education at a public 
school, were clearly in favour of the 
latter, yet parents could not draw 
thence any practical rule for the di- 
rection of their own conduct. There 
isan alternative which Dr. Beattie 
has entirely overlooked ; we mean 
thatof private schools; analternative 
which may possibl) ly be found to ex- 
clude the evils incideut to the other 
two systems of tuition. However 
tuat may be, its advantages and dis- 
advantage 5 ought at least to have 
been stated, ; in order to give a fair 
view of the whole of this important 
subject. 

ut there is a still more materiad 
defect in Dr. Beattie’s discussion of 
this question. Fie has omitted to 
state, that the first object in the in- 
struction af ane ought to be to 
make them Christians, the disciples 
and imitators of Jesus Christ; to 
teach them the art, soalien to thena- 
tural dispositionsof man, of mortify- 
ing their evil propensities, of over- 
coming the world, of living to God. 
fiis reasonings on this occasion have 
no necessary reference to eternity, but 
seem to contemplate man as made 
only for this world. Had Dr. 


Beattie placed the question on the 
only ground on which it ought to 
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be placed ; had he considered. the 
spiritual interests of youth as de- 
serving our paramount regard, we 
much doubt whether he would have 
recommended in such strong terms 
those schools which are properly 
called public, and which prove too 
often seminaries of vice, as well as 
of learning. It may sometimes, 
we admit, be a difficult point to ie 

cide between domestic education, 
and education tn schools which ad- 
mit such a limited numberof pupils, 
as allows a master to exercise a pa- 
rental care in forming their man- 
ners, and a parental vigilance mn 
noting, and repressing every evil 
disposition, The decision of this 
question must turn entirely on the 
circumstances of each particular 
case; and although, we are inclined 
to think, that the latter mode will 
commonly be found preferable, 
vet we appre ‘thend that the only 
general rule which can be laid down 
is this, that a parentis bound, ona 
fullreview ofall these circumstances, 
10) adopt the plan which, while it is 
practicable, is at the same time the 
most likely to contribute to his son’s 
becoming: an useful member of so- 
elety, and a devoted servant of his 
(sod. 

Tir. Beattie, in the course of his 
letter on education, takes occasion 
to remark, that one oe 
aitending private education, is ** the 
suppressing of the princi wie of emu- 
Jation, without which it rarely hap- 
pens that a boy prosecntes his stu- 
dies with alaecrity or snecess.” 
“ True emulation,” he adds, “ es- 
pecially in voung and imgenuous 
minds, is a noble principle, T have 
known the happiest efiects produced 
by it. I never knew it productive 
of any vice. Inall public schools, 
itis or ought be carefully che- 
rished.’ (Vv ol, . p. 182.) 

It were muc y to be wished, that 
Dr. Beattie had enabled us to dis- 
tinguish true from false emulation, 
For ourselves we are adverse to the 
principle in every shape which we 
have vet seen itto assume, whether 
in public or in private life, whether 


in yonth or in mature age; and 
the adinitted adoption of it, in all 
systems of public education, forms 
in our minds one of their Principal 
vices. Had emulation been pro- 
ductive of those happy effects which 
Its advocates ascribe to it, we should 
doubtless have seen it recognized in 
Holy Writ as a legitimate prince iple 
of action. But none of them have 
ventured to refer to this authority ip 
support of their theory, which jn. 
deed appears to us repugnant to the 
general spirit of the evangelical 
precepts, 

But it will be argued, “ youth 
requires a powerful stimulus to ex: 
ertion ; and if the principle of enu- 
lation be suppressed, where wil! 
a substitute be found 7” If we are 
correct 1 supposing emulation to 
be an unlawful principle of action, 
this argumentean have little weight. 
But is emulation the only — 
to which we can resort for excitin: 
the diligence of youth ? Why may 
not the method pursued in the di- 
vine administration be advantage- 
ously followed by us? Why should 
we not endeavour to influence chil- 
cren,as the Anmamy does his crea- 
tures, by a judicious system os 
rewards and les sami > and 
above all by labouring to excite ip 
them, from their earliest vears, 2 
strong sense of their responsibility 
to God, and to impress on them 
that they are bound; not indeed te 
outstrip their school-lellows, but to 
exert their talents, whatever those 
talents may be, to the utmost of 
their power. Ifa Christian had oc- 
casion to recommend activity In any 
worldly calling, surely he would 
feel bined? bound to enforce the 
weed noton the ground of its being 

ight to rival others in wealth or 
CONse quence, but onsnch principles 
as these 3 ‘ th tat habits of sloth are 
injurious and sinfal : that God re- 
quires of us the diligent use of all 
the talents entrusted to us; that if 
any man provide not for his houses 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel; that it is 
our duty to labour, working with 
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that needeth.” In like manner, 
ouglit we to accustom the minds of 
youth to fee) the force of Christian 
motives, instead of those which are 
selfish and worldly; and to think 
much more of pleasing God than of 
excelling others. This subject has 
been so ably handled by Mr. Law 
in his “Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life,” that we are induced to 
refer our readers to the eighteenth 
chapter of that work, for a further 
elucidation of it *. 

There is, however, one objection 
to the use of the principle of emu- 
lation, which does not appear to 
have occurred to Mr. Law, and which 
therefore we shall briefly touch 
upon. We inean the injustice, we 
had almost said cruelty, which often 
attends its application. It must be 
allowed, that if the case of the mas- 
ter were alone to be considered, that 
mode of education which assumes 
emulation for its basis is probably 
preferable to any other. ‘To form 


* We shall here make a few extracts 
from the chapter above referred to, by 
way of inducing such of our readers as are 
unacquainted with it to peruse the whole. 
“The first passion,” 
author, ‘* that we try to awaken in chil- 
dren, is pride. Whatever way of life we 
intend them for, we apply to the fire and 

mity of their minds, and exhort them to 
every thing from corrapt motives, We 
strtiem up to action from principles of 
stife and ambition, from glory, envy, and 
adesive of distinction, that they may ex- 
celothers, and shine in the eyes of the 
world, And when we have taught them 
to scorn to be outdone by any, to bear 
no rival, to thirst after every instance of ap- 

‘use, to be content with nothing but the 


highest 


t distinctions, then we begin to take 


observes the piaus 


vinfortin them, and promise the world 
sone mighty things from youths of such a 
And after ail this, we 
“omplain of the effects of pride, we wonder 


. 


glorious spirit. 


se crown men actuated and governed by 
oe, envy, scorn, and a desire of 
~HRIST, Ousery. No. 67. 
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our hands, the thing that is good, 
not only that we may walk honestly 
toward them that are without, and 
that we may have lack of nothing; 
but that we may have to give to him 
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boys into classes, to give them all 
the same tasks, and to require that 
all should perform it alike, whatever 
be the diversity of talent among 
them, must be productive of com- 
paratively little trouble. But can a 
coarser expedient be well conceiv- 
ed? It resembles the driving sys- 
tem of the West Indies, where the 
cart-whip compels all, whether 
strong or weak, to an equal measure 
of exertion, One or two boys may 
execute the task assigned to them 
with little effort ; a few more ma 

perform it with greater labour, and 
some may be wholly unable, with 
their utmost application, to accom- 
plish it. ‘The first are praised, per- 
hans rewarded, not because they 
have been industrious, but because 
the quickness of their natural capa-~ 
city may have put it in their power 
totr, .leawaya great portion of their 
time. The last are disgraced, perhaps 
punished, not because they have been 
negligent or inattentive, but be- 
cause nature has denied them the 
same quick parts with some others, 
The first are thus rendered vain, 
and acquire perhaps habits of idle- 
ness and dissipation ; while the last 


glory, not remembering that they were, all 
the time of their youth, called upon to all 
their action and industry upon the same 
principles. You teach a child to scorn to 
be outdone, to thirst for distinction and 
applause, and is it any wonder that he 
continues to act all his life in the same 
nianner? Now, ifa youth is ever to be so 
far a Christian as to govern his heart by 
the doctrines of humility, I fain 
know at what time he is to begin it ; or, if 
he is ever to begin it at all, why we train 


would 


him up in tempers guite contrary to it ¢ 
How dry and poor must the doctrine of hu- 
mility sound to a youth, that has been 
spurred up to all his industry by ambition, 
envy, emulation, and a desire of glery and 
And if he is not to act by 
is aman, why 
do we his 
youth ?”? Mr. Law asks the question, Whe- 
ther any one thinks that our Lord or his 
Apostles would haye educated children in 
such principles ? 


distinction ? 


ylies when lhe 


these prince) 


call him to act by them in 


3 pP 
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are depressed and discouraged, and 
perhaps at length give up all cor- 
dial exertion in utter despair of suc- 
cess. Would it not be a much more 
judicious plan, though it might re- 
quirea greater share of vigilanceand 
labour on the part of masters, to en- 
deavour to ascertain, as accurately 
as possible, the measure of each 
boy’s capacity, and to proportion his 
task accordingly. Commendation 
and reward would not then be be- 
stowed on natural gifts, but in con- 
sideration of the use which had 
been made of those gifts. The man 
who improved his two talents is re- 
presented, by our Lord in the para- 
ble, as deserving equal praise with 
him who had improved his five ta- 
lents. And the equity of such a 
proceeding is obvious. It is not the 
possession of talents (they are given, 
not acquired) which in any case is 
the fit subject of praise or censure ; 
but the purpose to which those ta- 
lents are applied, and the industry 
with which they are exerted. We will 
only add, that we know masters who 
have had the good sense and the 
courage to proceed on the princt- 
ples which we recommend, and_ to 
exclude, asmuch as possible, emu- 
lation from their system; and who 
have had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the success of the experiment. 
‘Dr. Beattie observes, that he has 
never known emulation to be pro- 
ductive of any vice. Now we 
strongly suspect, that this very prin- 
ciple may have served to nourish 
that anxiety for worldly distinction, 
that thirst for worldly applause, 
and that morbid sensibility to the 
world’s censure, discoverable in 
some parts of the work before us; 
in which we hear much of the 
« honour that cometh from man,” 
and witness many a recipro cal 
effort, on the part of Dr. Beattie 
and his correspondents, to minister 
to each other’s vanity. We do not 
of course mean to say, that the ex- 
aggerated compliments which per- 
yade these volumes areto be traced 
to emulation as their source; but 
only that the tendency of that prin- 
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[Juty, 
ciple, when allowed to influence 
the conduct, is to foster a spirit of 
self-exaltation and self-esteem, a 
spirit which it is one of our first dn, 
ties to repress, and which is at war 
with the most @ssential graces of the 
Christian character. 

There is only one other topic on 
which it is our intention to animad. 
vert, before we relieve ourselves 
and our readers from the unpleasant 
task of pointing out some of the re. 
prehensible parts of the volumes 
before us. We allude to the account 
given by Dr. Beattie of the manner 
in which, while in London, he em- 
ployed one of his Sabbaths. We wil] 
give the account in his own words, 


“« Sunday, Aug. 15. We proposed (Dr, 
and Mrs. Beattie) to have gone yesterday 
to Arnos Grove, but Sir Joshua Reynolds 
insisted on it that we should stay till to- 
morrow, and partake of a haunch of venison 
with him to day, at his house on Richmond 
Hill. Accordingly at eleven, Mrs. Beattie, 
Miss Reynolds,’ Mr. Baretti, and Mr, 
Palmer, set out in Sir Joshua’s coach for 
Richmond. At twelve, he and | went in 
a postchaise, and by the way paid a visit 
to the Bishop of Chester, who was very 
earnest with us to fix a day for dining 
with him. After dining at Richmond, we 
all returned to town about eight o’clock. 
This day I had a great deal of conversation 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds on critical and 
philosophical subjects.” (Vol. I. p. 276. 

We were greatly andiied when 
we read this passage, which is se 
contrived, by the insertion of the 
word Sunday atthe beginning of it, 
as to force on the reader’s attention 
this strange diversion of that sacred 
day from its proper objects. It 
surely might have occurred to Dr. 
Beattie when he recorded, and to 
his biographer when he published 
this account, that Sunday was a day 
which ou: cht to have been employ- 

ed for other purposes than voluntary 
and unnecessary travelling, and that 
during the heurs of divine service, 
enjoying the luxuries of a venso. 
feast, or even conversing on criti- 
cal and philosophical subjects. I! 
might have occurred to them thet 
such a relation would encouragé 


the idle and voluptuous in continus 
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ing to violate the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and would sanction that 


neglect of religious institutions, 
which is one of the great sources 
of the infidelity and profligacy of 
the age. In pity therefore to the 
world, if not to Dr. B., this anecdote 
ought to have been suppressed. 

If we have thus freely censured 
some things in the life before us, it is 
not because weare insensible to Dr. 
Beattie’s worth, or to the important 
services which he has rendered tothe 
cause of Christianity ; but because we 
are deeply impressed with both. The 
came things in ordinary men might 
have passed without observation. 
But the weight of Dr. Beattie’s sen- 

timents, and of Dr. Beattie’s ex- 
ample, is likely to be felt by a very 
large number ‘of well- -meaning ¢ and 
even religious persons. We are 
anxious therefure to obviate the ef- 
fect of such an influence, by ena- 
bling our readers to separate what is 
to be reprehended in the views and 
conduct of this amiable and useful 
nan from what is to be praised and 
imitated. In order to do justice to 
his character, we will here extract 
the most material parts of the deline- 
ation which has been made of it by 
nis worthy biographer. 
‘ That he was a poet and philosopher of 
real and original genius, his writings in 

é possession of the public are the strong- 
est testimonies. The sweetness and har- 
inony of his numbers, the richness of his 
faney, and the strictness of moral incul- 
cated in his practical compositions, are 
tuch as will long secure to him a high de- 
gree of reputation.” ‘ There were few 
branches of science with which he was not 
‘n some degree conversant, except mathe- 
matics, geometry, and mechanics; for 
vhich he used to say, he not only had no 
turn, but that every application to them 
brought on his headachs. His chief ac- 
Juirements were in moralscience., Inre- 
hgion, his favourite books, besides the 
English Clarke, 


Liturgy, were Butler, 
Secker, Porteus. Of the classics, Homer, 
Horace, Cxsar, and above all, Virgil. 
** His prose writings were far from being 
calculated merely to amuse the fancy and 
delicht the imagination: they were admi- 
rably fitted to improve and amend the 


Neat, In bis ‘ Essay on Truth,’ it was 
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his professed aim to combat the fashion- 
uble philosophy of the sceptics of his 
day ; and it may be said, I believe with 
justice, that this work did much towards 
bringing that philosophy into the discre- 
dit in which it is now sunk. His ‘ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ is perhaps the 
most popular, as it is certainly among the 
most useful of bis prose writings.” ‘* Those 
who had the benefit of his tuition can best 
tell of his merit as an instructor of youth. 
Some of them I have heard expatiate with 
delight on the unwearied pains he be- 
stowed, not by the mere formal delivery of 
a lecture, but by the continued course he 
pursued of examination and repetition, to 
imprint the precepts of philosophy and 
religion on the minds of the youth com- 
mitted to his charge. Asa professor, not 
his own class only, but the whole body of 
students of the university, looked up to 
him with esteem and veneration. The 
profound piety of the public prayers, with 
which he began the business of each day, 
arrested the attention of the. youngest and 
most thoughtless. The excellence of 
his moral character, his gravity blended 
with cheerfulness, his strictness joined 
with gentleness, his favour to the virtuous 
and diligent, and even the mildness of his 
reproofs to those who were less attentive, 
rendered him the object of their respect 
and admiration.’’ ‘** To gain his favour 
was the highest ambition of every stu- 
dent ; and the geutlest word of disapproe 
bation was a punishment, to avoid which 
no exertion was deemed too much. 

‘‘ His great object was not merely to 
make his pupils philosophers, but to ren- 
der them good men, pious Christians*, 
loyal to their king, and attached to the 
British constitution: pure in morals, 
happy in the consciousness of a right con- 
duct, and friends to all mankind.”’ 

‘¢ Throughout the whole course of his 
life, Dr. Beattie was most exemplary in 
the discharge of the relative duties of a 
son, a brother, a husband, a father, anda 
friend, Of his conduct towards his un- 
happy wife, it is impossible to speak in 
terms of too high commendation. Mrs, 
Beattie had the misfortune to inherit that 
most dreadful of all human ills, a distem- 
pered imagination, which, in a very few 
years after their marriage, shewed itself in 





* In one of his letters, vol. ii. p. 67. Dr. 
Beattie thus writes: ‘* My first wish in 


regard to my two boys is, that they may 
be good Christians ; and in one way or 
another useful in society.” 
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caprices and follies, that embittered every 
hour of his life, while he strove at first to 


conceal her disorder ; till at last it broke 
out into downright insanity, which render- 
ed her seclusion from society absolutely 
necessary. During every stage of her 
illness, he watched and cherished her with 
tie utmost tenderness and care; using 
every means at first that medicine could 
furnish for her recovery, and afterwards 
when her condition was found to be hope- 
less, procuring for her every accommoda- 
tion and comfort that could tend to allevi- 
ate her sufferings.” 

‘¢ The strictness and regularity of Dr. 
Beattie’s picty was shewn, not merely by 
aregular attendance, while his health per- 
mitted, on the public ordinances of reli- 
gion, but by the more certain and unequl- 
vocal testimouy of private devotion. J 
have been informed by his niece, that after 
he had retired at night to his chamber, 
she frequently overheard his voice ren- 
dered audible in the ardour of prayer ; 
and she has also told methateven through- 
out the day, when she knew his spirits to 
be more than usually depressed, while he 
thought himself alone, she could ocea- 
sionally perceive that he was offering up 
his orisons to heaven with the utmost fer- 
vour. His pious resignation to the divine 
will under some of the hardest trials that 
flesh is heir to, was indeed severely proved 
during the greatest part of his life; but it 
is consoling to know that it was not tried 
1D vain. 

‘* Great tenderness of heart and the 
keenest sensibility of soul, qualities very 
frequently the concomitants of genius, 
were eminently conspicuous in the cha- 
racter of Dr. Beattie. They rendered him 
‘tremblingly alive’ to the sorrows and the 
sufferings of others, and produced in him 
the warmest emotions of friendship, with 
an earnest desire to perform every service 
in his power to all within his reach.” 

‘¢ In his disposition he was humane and 
charitable. And it has been told of him 
by his family, that no suppliant, to his 
knowledge, ever went from his door unsa- 
tisfied.”’ 


Sir William Forbes closes his ac- 
count with the following striking 
reflection, rendered still more at- 
feeting by his having outlived the 
eompletion of the present work 
only a few months. 

‘© On reviewing the long period of forty 
years that have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of our intimacy, it is impose 


sible for me not to be deeply affected, by 
the reflection, that of the numerous friends 
with whom he and I were wont to associate, 
at the period of our earliest acquaintance, 
all, | think, except three, have already 
paid theic debt to nature ; and that in no 
long time (how soon is known only to nim 
the great disposer of all events) my gray 
hairs shall sink into the giave, and I also 
shall be numbered with those who have 
been. May a situation so awiul make its 
due impression on my mind! And may i 
be my earnest endeavour to employ that 
short portion of life which yet remains to 
me, in such a manner, as when that last 
dread hour shall come, in which my soul 
shall be required of me, I may look for- 
ward with trembling hope to a happy im- 
mortality, through the merits and media- 
tion of our ever blessed Redeemer.” 


The account which Dr. Beattie 
gives of the economy of the Bisho 
of London's (then of Chester’s) fa- 
mily, and of the assiduity of his 
pastoral labours, reflects great ho- 
nour on ‘+. venerable. prelate, 
(Vol. nh. p. 143—149.) Ina subse- 
quent " tter relates an interesting 
anecdote of a gentle man of Frenc h 
extraction, a Mr. Bossier, who had 
been educated in all the folly of 
French philosophy, and w wy was 
“an avowed and barcfaced infi- 
del,” being converted by the Bi- 
shop’s preaching. 

‘“ In this temper of mind he went to 
hear the Bishop preach at Bath about two 
years ago. The text was, ‘ T.uly this 
man was the Son of God. He was so 
muck struck with the Bishop’s eloquence 
and reasoning, that he made no scruple to 
declare to his friends, that his mind was 
changed, and that he was determined to 
study the Christian religion with candour, 
and without delay. An acquaintance soon 
took place between the Bishop and hin, 
and they were mutually pleased with each 
other. Books were put into his hands, 
and among others my little book. To 
shorten my story, he is now a sincere 
Christian; and is just going to publish a 
vindication of Christianity, which he has 
translated from the French of M, Ben- 
net.” (Vol. it. p. 215.) 


It is greatly to Dr. Beattie’s ho- 
nour, that his attention having been 
called totheSlave Trade, seve raly ears 
before it became the subject of pat- 
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liamentary discussion, he took that 
part in the question which huma- 
nity and religion equally and im- 
periously enjoined. He wrote a 
discourse on the slavery of the ne- 
groes about the year 1778; but it 
was Never published. 

it was our intention to have closed 
this review, by extracting the inte- 
resting account Dr. Beattie has 
eiven of his interview with their 


Majesties, together with the affeect- 
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ing letters which he wrote on the 
oceasion of the death of both his 
sons, and which manifest no small 
space of pious resignation ; but we 
have been led to contract our re- 
view, in order to afford room forthe 
insertion of the article which imme- 
diately follows, and which, having 
a reference to the work before us, 
renders some part of what we had 
intended to say, unnecessary. 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &Xce. &e. 
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PURSORY REMARKS ON THEREVIEW OF charity should not be withheld, 


BEATTIE’S LIFE IN THE LAST 


ORSERYVER. 


DR. 
CHRISTIAN 


——Edward and Alfred 

Clos‘d their long glories with a sigh, to 
find 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 


EAM a constant reader, a zealous 
recommender,and a sincere admirer 
of the Christian Observer, a publi- 
cation which I really think happily 
calculated to diminish the prevail- 
ing mischiefs arising from blind 
zeal and fanaticism on the one hand, 
from a worldly religion and lax 
principles on the other, and from 
violence, prejudice, and party spt- 
riton both. IfI might presume to 
poimt out any material fault in a 
work possessing so many excel- 
lences, it should be that niggard and 
reluctant approbation: sometimes 
bestowed by way of praise; and that 
eager vigilance to detect and ex- 
pose petty faults, in reviewing the 
Writings of a certain respectable 
description of men, who, though 
they have spent their lives in the 
strenuous support of Christianity, 
yet, unfortunately, do not in all 
points of doctrine agree with the 
critic. That the critic is sometimes 
more orthodox, and often more spi- 
ritual, than the objects of his cen- 
sure, cannot perhaps be denied. But 


though approbation may be refused, 


God forbid that the standard of the 
glorious Gospel should ever be low- 
ered to accommodate it to any class 
of men, or to any set of principles ! 

Abhorred be that latitudinarian can- 
dor which would compliment men 
out of their salvation !| That candor 
which would insinuate, that there 


exists no radical distinction be- 
tween truth and error! 
But suppose the case—an author 


publishes half a dozen different 
works—if in five of them he de. 
fends the truth or inculeates the 
doctrines or duties of Christianity, 

and in the sixth, makes little men- 
tion of it, have we any right there- 
fore to propose it asa matter ofdoubt 
whether he is a serious Christian, 
or a respectable Deist ? Shall we 
suspect the probability of his disbe- 
heving revelation on the negative 
ground of his omitting totreat of it? 
One might fairly blame him for 
having neglected any occasion of 
introducing Christianity 5 but it 
would be hard to infer from an ac- 
cidentalsilence, that he disbelieved 
it. Something ofthis spirit of harsh 
judgment I have, with no small re- 
gret, remarked in a very few in. 
stances in the Christian ‘Observer, 
especially in the Review of Books. 
But in no instance, perhaps, has it 
appeared so prominently, as in the 
Review of Sir William Forbes’s 
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Life of Dr. Beattie, in your last 
number for June. 

[ have lived long enough, Sir, 
for I am not a young man, to re- 
member the impression made on 
the general mind by the publication 
of the Essay on the Immutability of 
Truth. And surely the asoiet, 
the single Philosopher, who had 
the righteous boldness to stand forth 
and attack David Hume, intrenched 
as he was within the forts and fast- 
nesses of his own seducing meta- 
physics, shining in the full blaze 
of his false glory, and environed 
by a host of worshippers ;—the 
man, I say, who dragged down from 
his lofty niche “this god of the 
idolatry” of the philosophers of 
Scotland, and the wits of France ;— 
this covrageons, and, what is still 
more, this successful assailant of 
the splendid sophist, deserved to 
have his memory treated with ten- 
derness, if not with gratitude ; by 
all, at least who profess to believe 
inthe Christian Revelation.* 

It is between twenty and thirty 
years since I have looked into the 
Essay on the Immutability of Truth. 
Struck with its excellences and 
with its effects, 1 did not then at- 
tend todeficienctesand imperfections 
which it doubtless contains in com- 
mon with most other books. In- 
deed inthe contemplation of beauty, 
Icordially make over to others the 
gratification and the glory of de- 
tecting warts, and exposing freck- 
les. I carry back with pleasure to 
the period of this publication, the 
remembrance that the cause of 
revealed religion was not only ably 
maintained by the writer, but that 
it became fashionable also for the 
modish reader to believe it and to 
defend it. 

The Essay on Truth was not 
merely valuable as a religious spe- 


* The late Lord Monboddo who was 
staying in Paris, on the Douglas cause, 
while Hume was Secretary to Lord Hert- 
ford’s Embassy in that city, told the writer 
of this paper that all the Prench wits and 
ladies were as fond of Hume as if he had 
been Anti-Christ. 


(Jory, 
culation, or a rectifier of inopera. 
tive opinions, but the consequences 
to human practice of the syster 
there exposed, and its effects upon 
human happiness were Jaid open 
to the unthinking and the profli- 
gate. The cobwebs of metaphy- 
sicS Were swept away, the subtle. 
ties of a frivolous but most dap. 
gerous philosophy were detected 
the dark ambushes of verbal am. 
biguities exposed, artful misrepre. 
sentations laid open, and the he. 
mage which had been paid to the 
vain assumers of universal know. 
ledge, discredited. Instead of mag- 
nifying the object which he was 
about to encounter, in order to exalt 
his own prowess in its demolition, 
Beattie declares that the sceptical 
philosophy, instead of being alarm- 
ing by itsdepth, wasa flimsy scheme 
of verbal subtilty ; which required 
little genius or learning to put 
together, but was compounded of 
a captious temper, an_ irreligious 
spirit, a command of words, and an 
extraordinary degree of vanity and 
presumption. ‘Thus to diminish the 
perils one is going to encounter is 
surcly true magnanimity. Of that 
magnanimity it will remain a stand- 
ing monument, that while he de- 
graded the system, he did justice to 
the talents, and, (in the recorded 
instance, at least) to ‘‘the virtues” 
of its champion. 

The Reviewer of Dr. Beattie’s 
letters brings several heavy charges 
against them—that they are “ oc- 
casionally dull’—that they some- 
times exhibit “ false logic and false 
morality,” and that “ his name and 
example, if not counteracted, may 
be of pernicious and extensive in- 
fluence.” J lament that the author 
of the Minstrel has incurred, I hope 
he has not deserved, the first 
charge: as to the two last, they are 
indeed most grave accusations. As 
Anthony says, If it be so, it is @ 
grievous fault, and grievously must 
Casar answer it. 

The Reviewer grants indeed, 
that in his letters “an air of piety 
is frequently diffused over his 
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thoughts on men and things, but 
that this is so little marked by any 
oo to the Christian Creed, 
that we should doubt, were it not 
for his ren writings, whether he 
was a sincere believer or only a 
sober respectable Dest.” 

Put let me, with becoming re- 
spect to so pious and sensible a 
sriter, ask the Reviewer, whether 
; be his custom to sit down to the 
perusal of a collection of letters, 
between a set of persons of oppo- 
characters, various stations, and 
Jissinilar professions, with an ex- 
nectation of finding a series of 
Theological Treatises? When a 
man is composing such a work as 
the Essay on Truth, his mind is nes 
eessarily wound up toa pitch which 
requires occasional relaxation. Such 

relaxation is afforded by the in- 
terchange of friendly letters, in 
which he does not consider himself 
as sustaining the character of an 
author mem less ‘that of a theolo- 
cians A casual intimation therefore 
of a single doctrine, an incidental 
illustration of some apposite truth, 
is as much as can be reasonably 


£ite 


looked for in general epistolary 
intercourse, neither intended for 


religious discussion, nor yet for the 
press. Though it is much to be 
regretted that religious subjects do 
not make a larger part of general 
correspondence, yet if every man 
in every letter thought himself 
obliged to recapitulate his Creed; 

od to make a solemn confession of 
his articles of faith every time he 
Wrote to inquire after the health 

of a friend, the revenue would 
undergo a considerable loss in the 
di minut on of the Post Office re- 
a Cowper, even the Seraphic 
-owper, whom it is impossible to 
read without rapture and to admire 
Without fondness, though he is, even 
in his most insignificant letters, 
constantly fascinating, is far from 
being constantly religious: though 
he always charms, he does not al 
ways instruct. Surely in a world 


“) 


30 fall of woe, to please innocently 
8 2 talent not to be severely repre- 
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hended ; especially in those writers, 
the bulk of whose lives and works 
is seriously instructive. So far 
from censuring I think it is a 
fortunate circumstance, when an 
author who has been essentially 
instructive by his Theological works 


enables us by some lighter, vet 
safe and usetul composition, te 
lead our gayer young friends into 


such a taste for ‘hi iS W ritiugs, “as to 
induce a wish for further acquaint- 
ance; and thus pave the way to the 
more weighty work. M: ny a 
young person has the writer of this 
paper led, from a perusal of the 
sprightly P: rovircial Letters of Pas- 
cal, to the study of his profoundly 
serious pieces. It has surely been 
no disadvantage to the cause of 
Christianity that the most deeply 
religious writer which France has 
perhaps produced has been allowed, 
even on the unsuspected testimony 
of Voltaire, to be also the first wit. 

I have not time to follow the 
Reviewer through all his criticisms. 
And it is but justice toacknowledg ge 
that he has not, in the present paper r, 
concluded lis animadversions, ‘Those 
which remain to be made, it is 
hoped, may help to lessen the pains 
ful fee lings excited by the former 


part, but will har lly be able te 
do away the injury which Dr. 

eattie’s character must sustain in 
“ ileile of all who form their 


opinions on those of the Christian 
Observer. 

It is impossible to judge with 
Jairness the work of any author, 
‘and es special lly his letters, without 
taking into the account that no 
writer can possibly mention every 
thing every where ; and because he does 
not, thence to infer, and to produce 
this inference es a proof, that he 
rejects or disbelieves any given doc- 
trine. A man cannot say every 
thing that is to be said on any 
topic, every time that topic is incl 
dentally introduced ; yet the Re- 
viewer ‘virtually censures Dr. Beate 
tie for not having done this: some 
of his remarks brought to my mind, 
that, when very young, I went to 
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hear an admired preacher. His 
subject was the Creation. At the 
end of two or three minutes, before 
he had half opened his plan, a 
grave lady who sat next me litted 
up her hands and eyes witha strong 
expression of displeasure, and ex- 
claimed aloud, “not a word of re- 
demption, not a word of redemp- 
tion, 1 will go out of the church.’ 
‘Have a little patience, madam, 
whispered [F, every thing in its sea- 
son ;” and indeed this most import- 
ant point found its due place in the 
sequel of the discussion. 

In a letter to Sir W. Forbes, there 
% a passage on the simplicity ot 
Christianity, in which Beattie ex- 
presses his ‘admiration of the divine 
goodness in so ordering the gospel 
dispensation, that that which brings 
salvation to all should be intelligi- 
ble to all. ‘his appeared to be an 
important truth, clearly and _ for- 
cibly expressed. But this passage 
the Reviewer fastens on with more 
than usual disapprobation. For this 
asperity 1 can find no possible 
ground, but that Beattie made use 
of the term ‘‘ the gospels,” when 
he probably meant the New Testa- 
ment. If he dd mean the pewpon, 
he by no means appears to hav 
used the word exclusively. The 
critic indeed intimates that there 
may be only an odscurtty on the ex- 
pression; if so, would not candour 
have drawn a favourable conclu- 
sion, or prudence have forborne to 
drag it into light. 

it I were to mark with peculiar 
disapprobation any one passage, it 
would be that in which the Re- 
viewer reprobates the concessions 
which Beattie, in a letter to Dr. 
Blacklock, makes in favour of cer- 
rain good qualities and “ virtues 
of his famed antagonist aaa 
Hume. ‘These concessions in my 
epinion confer the highest credit 
on the candour and integrity of 
Beattie’s mind, and the fairness 
and purity of his motives of at- 
tack They serve completely to 
acquit him of being actuated by 
personal dislike, private animosity, 
or envy of the fame or talents of 


his rival. The very words which 
the Reviewer has selected as 2 
ground of censure I should haye 
chosen as a subject of approbation. 
But, to be placed in the critic's 
chair, i is, J believe, for I never sat jy 
it, a dangerous eles ration! Because 
Beattie allows, in a private letter to 
a friend, that Hume, the object of 


his severe public attack*, had « 
tues, 3) 


the Reviewer’s avowed, os 
not very Jogical, inference is, that 
Beattie ‘thought Hume ‘ a virtuous 
character.” One need not go far 
for a confutation of this mode of 
reasoning. For my own part, though 
I ereatly disliked his politics, ] be- 
lieve the late Mr. Fox to have had 
amiable qualities, and even “ yir- 
tues;” but lw sald sturdily oppose 
any one who should affirm that he 
was “ a virtuous character.” Here 
the Reviewer neglects to manifest 
his usual good sense and religious 
discrimination, by not distinguis sh. 
ing between those natural constite- 
tional gvod qualities, which Dr. 
Beattie (and many others who knew 
him) allowed Hume to possess, and 
those religious principles, to prove 
him destitute of which, he dedi- 
cated a thick quarto veluwse: 

Eut even admitting that Beattie 
was wrong in all the instances ad- 
duced by the Reviewer , ought a few 

careless “periods in private letters, 
written in haste, sickness, and sor- 
row, by the most nervous of all men. 
to invalidate the worth, or counter- 
balance the usefulness of that vo- 
lume? 

I doubt not but the Reviewer 
will have the candour, in his next 
paper, to acknowledge the singular- 
ly devout acquiescence to the divine 
will, with which Dr. B. bore the 
loss of two darling and highly gifted 
sons—his whole stock! at a time 
too when bia heart was nearly bro- 
ken by the most calamitous of ali 


. 
V - 
t} 


* Many of Beattie’s friends thought him 
too acrimoniousin his treatment of Hume. 
For this he will doubtless bring down the 
thunders of the Edinburgh Critics on his 
devoted head. Poor Beattie! Scylla ane 
Charybdis are equally fatal to him. 














donv# ic trials—the thsanity of a 
beloved wife. The Lord gave and 
ee Lord hath taken away, blessed 

» the name of the Lord,” was his 
meek #jac ulation. 

It is not In my power to enume- 
rate the passages W hich reflect cre- 
diton Dr. B.in this publication ; but 
had he only written that one letter 
0 the present Bishop of London 

(see Vol. I. p. 360), in which, under 
very narrow circumstances, he re- 
fuses the voluntary offer, from a 
~ honourable quarter, a a wait 
ice ip the Church of England o 
£500 a year; the pure, Daa 
and disintere wel motives ‘which be 
assigns for that refusal would have 
entitled him to the peculiar respect 
of every conscientious man. It is 
true the Reviewer speaks of actions 
as if they were equivocal things. 
They are so when the character 
from which they proceed is equivo- 
cal, but in opposite cases, surely 
actions are no bad commentary up- 
on doctrines. 

When the reviewer confesses that 
‘a zeal for the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures is indeed manifested (in 
Beattie’s Letters) w herever the cha- 
racter or Writings of its Op posers 
come into view, but that that zeal is 
not extended to the contents of the 


sacred volume,” he speaks a lan- 
guage which is to me totally unin- 


ible. J cannot comment on 
Ido not understand. 
Evangelical religion is indeed the 
e and only sround of peace and 
of safety. Bat let not such as have 
the supreme happiness of possessing 
it ina bigher measure, exclude from 
its b lessed hope all those, who el- 
ther do not possess so bright an evi- 
dence to their title, or who, POSSE SS- 
lay ty may not express their sense 
ofitin the langu iage to which they 
re accustomed: fet not the better 
formed, and more enlightened, 
rode dive out of the field, as un- 


tellign 
what 
Vihar 


Py 
. 


“orthy to he mustered in the Chris- 

very well disposed bro- 

ther, w hose disadv antageous habits 

of life, and destitution of pious ac- 
vaintance, may have given 2 bent 
CHRIST, Onsznv. No. 67. 
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and bias to his conversation and his 
letters, less spiritual than is found 
in those who have lived under more 
propitious circumstances, and who 
have always breathed the purer at- 
mosphere of religious soc ietv. Let 
us remember that the former class 
have sometimes more inward piety 
than they appear to have; while 
some few of the latter descrip- 
tion, not from hypocrisy, but from 
the habit of making much of reli- 
gion consist of talk, may sometimes 
display at least full as much as they 
possess, ‘The writer of this paper 
has often been struck with editying 
manifestations of the Christian tem. 
per in those who could not perhaps 
exhibit so distinct a view of some of 
the Christiau doctrines; while others 
have been observed to maintain 
those doctrines with a spirit the 
very opposite to his, who proposed 
his being “ meek snd low ly” as the 
special ground of imitation to his 
followers. 

There is a class of worthy men, 
humble, ne couscientious, sober- 
minded, active in good works, and 
that on right principles, who yet do 
hot seem to possess very clear views 
on certain doctrinal points. Several 
of this class have I known, and have 
sometimes distinguished by the ap- 
pellation ol Bishop Wilson’s Chris- 
tiuns, who are now, | doubt not, re- 
joicing in heaven, pardoned and 
accepted through the blood of that 
Saviour to whom alone they looked - 
for salvation, though on earth their 
steps were doubtful, and their pros- 
pects clouded.—QOh! there 1s many 

a holy tear shed, many a contrite 
ne breathed, to which no eye Is 
witness, no ear attentive, but Hts te 
whom the eve and the heart are 
lifted ! Many adevout soul is pining 
in secret for want of the opportuni- 
ty of expanding Its joys and mitigate 
ing its sorrows in pious intercourse, 
for want of the means of repair- 
ing its light and b eatin “ the come 
munion of saints.’ Dr. Beattie once 
lamented to the writer of this letter, 
who was sympathizing with him on 
a heavy domestic trial, that he was, 

8Q 
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even inthat eminent seat of learning 
in Which he was a professor, grie- 


vously destitute at that period of 


the means of religious conversation, 
which he said was the balm. of 
which his wounded heart stood in 
need, 

But Dr. Beattie possessed another 
title to peculiar regard from thie 
Christian Observer. It is well known 
(and it was one great bond of union 
between him and the writer of this 
letter), that he was one of the first, 
if not the very first, mover in the 
grand question of the slave trade 
abolition. nd Mr. Wilberforce, 
for his zeal in this holy cause, as 
well as for his other innumerable 
excellences, had not a more sincere 
and warm adimirers nor, 
cumstances permitted, 
have had a more able 


had cir- 
would he 
coadjutor. 


It should not be forgotten, that 
Dr. Beattie was not a clergyman. And 


though it is certain that the obliga- 
Honk to piety and virtue are equ: ally 
binding on a lay man; yet 
the latter 
duty or decorum, by applying his 
talents to topics af taste ond eencral 
literature, provided always that no 
thought or word be found unfavour- 
able to any ouc princ iple of Chris- 
tianity. ‘And those who wish. to 
imbue their children’s minds with 
the elements of sound knowledge, 
elegant criticism, or genuine taste, 

a safer or 


surely 


will not easily fi: va nide 
than the author of ‘* Moral Science,” 
of the * Minstrel,” and of Essays 
on Truth, Poetry, &c. &e.” 

Dr. Beattre has his weaknesses, 
In one of them be resembles Cow- 
per. [mean in hisnot always exactly 
appreciating the characters of some 
ofthe great and the gay with whom 
he corresponde: , or of er al he 
has occasion to speak. But though 
he blameably overrates the worth of 
one or two persons, and falls into 
the too natural fault of proportion- 
ing his commendation, not to their 
inerit, but to their kindness, yet 
something may perhaps be said in 
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extenuation of this fault, 
least as to vindicate his Sincerity, and 
to rescue him from the sus Dici ') ) 
base flattery. Two causes se 
contribute to this error, js rr 
turally favourable estimate of yy; 
kind was not chastised by a sufi 
ciently strong Conviction of 4), 
de pth: of human corruption on {| 
one hand; and on the other, bur), 
as he was within the 
Scotch University, his judgment jy 
individual cases needed corrections 
he wanted that just knowledge 9; 
character which is only to be ob. 
tained by mixing in the world a 
large. 

Though he was always de piias 
ed as avery humble man, of ¢ 
modesty, and manners. singulai r 
unassuming, yet the Reviews; |; 
discovered that he was proud ai rr 
arrogant, because 1n expressing hi 
gratitude to Sir William Forbes, hi 
assures him, that ** he is not one of 
the ungrateful, (nor as far as good 
mnteniions Can confer merit) one o 
the undeserving. » Where is th 
spirit of pride and self-sufficiency 
in this declaration? Snrely the re: 
mark is most hypercritical. Surely ly 
there are numberless cases in = C 
an humble man may hold hin 
not unworthy of the friends we 0! Phi 
fellow creatures, “ at least ; 
good intentions are concerned,’ 
vet holds himself most unw oar 
the favour of God, which favonr !: 
would receive as of pure grace 
mercy. 

Dr. Beattie’s sensible and ten le 
mind wastremb ingly alive to frien 
ship. ‘The acquaintance of goo" 
men,” he declares in one of i's J 
ters, “ was almost the only temp 
object of his ambition.” Itis hac 
possible to animadvert on the pa 
sage just alluded to, without imc" 
ring the danger of levity. ie 
w outd it sound in a familiar letter, 
in which nothing of religion b2 
been brought forward, and in an- 
swer to one which had breathed no- 


¢ ' 


il) f 


walls Of 


thing but the eflusions of kind nes 
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she occasion) don’t 
yur ‘eaten on 


throw away 
me—* f am born 
yy sin’?’-—* Lam insufficient to think 
iy thing of myself’?—“ In my 
Hlesh dwelleth ho goon thing” 
Fie thou me up, and | shall be 
cfe?? Would not these awfultruths, 
ca oht forward on so trivial and 
‘relevant an occasion, bea viola- 
‘on of the rule, not less christian 
than classical, of not making the Deity 
uppear On occasions unworthy of his 
werference? And was it not this 
imprude nt use of Scripture language 
' hic! h sometimes lessened the e fect t 
{the piety of certain good men of 
the seventeenth century, who by 
degrading the terms of Holy Serip- 
ture, and ‘habitually applying them 
fo an most ordinary concerns of 
, brought that to be suspected of 
re sie 8 Ww hich, in many instances, was 
really plety—but piety disfigured 
by bad taste. 


v3 


it has often been lamented, that 
‘+ is dificult to know how to do 
zvood. May I venture to assert, 


that itis almost as difficult to know 
chen to do it? Ifa certain class of 
pious persons could be brought to 
believe that prudence is a cift of 
‘rod as well as zeal, though they may 
de doing much service to religion 
ut, they would then be able 

to doa creat deal more. 
The great Ruler of the world, 
nd of the Church, is pleased to 
eC} mp! OV very different artificers to 
build up and keep in repair that 
Church. He bestows various talents 
on his several instruments, accom- 
modated to their different opera- 
tions. And this division of labour 
contributes to the beauty, stability, 
and perfection of the edifice. Arch- 
bishop Leighton could not perhaps 
have convinced the learned sceptic 
by that depth of argument which is 
found in the Analogy of Natural and 
tevealed Religion. Nor could the 
profound Butler, probably, have ex- 


il iy sc 
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ystead of saying, “ I will endeavour 
9 do nothing undeserving of your 
friendship’ pie how, I repeat, would 
‘sound to sav (in the texts quoted 

the Reviewer, as applicable to 
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tracted that wonderful sweetness 
and spirit from the Epistle of St. 
Peter, which is exhibited in the 
commentary of Leighton. 

Sir, lam no controversialist. In 
a long life, ] have never til] this mo- 
ment publicly attacked the opinions 
of any man. AsIl write without 
rancour (tor I do not know to whom 
I am writing), so 1 shall read with- 
out resentment whatever may be 
said by way of answer; but allow 
me to declare, that 

Be its intents wicked or charitable, 
I do not design to make any re- 
ply. ‘The time is not far distant, 
when both the reviewer, and the 
person who is now addressing him, 
though not p verhaps lofty marks for 
the arms of posthumous attack, like 
Dr. Beattie, may yet stand in need 
of the vindication of some kind 
surviving friend. That we may all 
soon wantacharitable hand, todraw 
a veil over our own afirusities, 
should, methinks, operate on the 
minds of those who donot act under 
the influence ot a higher principle. 
1 am fully aware that a favourable 


judgment of the undeserving is not 


charity, but weakness ; but I amas 
fully persuad led, that a ‘candid con- 
struction, W here the merit is obvi- 
ous and the error doubtful, is a 
temper very consonant to the spirit 
of that religion, of which, when it 
is divided by the great CHAMPION OF 
Fair himself, into three branches, 
charity is maiie the first in magnit- 
tude, and the longest in duration. 
Charity will continue in full, and 
glorious, and everlasting exercise, 
when faith itself shall be swallowed 
up in complete fruition. 


ANONYMOUS, 





Although we by no means wish 
to dimini sh the effect of our cor- 
respondent’s letter in producing a 
inore favourable impression of the 
character of Dr. Beattie than our 
review is calculated to convey, we 
must nevertheless take the liberty 
of making a few brief remarks on 


it. We agree with him indeed 


in most of his ene] ral JOSILIONS : 
2) 
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baile of Dr. Beattie, we are obliged 
to form our opinion of his character 
and sentimeuts irom the work be- 
fore us. We protess not to judge 
the man, but the portrait which is 
there exhibited of him. 

2. We must protest against that 
species of candour which would 
overlook errors in sentiment, or 
defects in character, in deference 
to the respectability or eminent 
usefulness of the tidividual who is 
chargeable withthem. We should 
be the last to drag either the one or 
the other unnecessarily before the 
bar of the public. bat when both 
are brought forward by a biovra- 
pher, not only without censure, but 
with an express or implied claim to 
general approbation, we think it 
becomes the Christian Observer 
not to be silent, but to declare lis 
clear and unequivocal dissent. Few 
have rendered more essential ser- 
vices to the Christian cause than 


Dr. Paley and Mr. Fletcher of 
Madely. But would it be right, 
in reviewing the lives of these 


eminent men, to pass unnoticed, for 
example, the unscriptural views 
entertained by the former on the 
subject of regeneration, or the con- 
teinpt dhewe by the latter for the 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline? Tn 
proportion as any imdividual is 
raised above the rest of the world 
by his talents or his worth, does it 
become important to scrutinize eve- 
ry piaineon and practice to which 
the svuction oi Lis name is employed 
in giving currence y° 

3. We fully admit that the mere 
absence, in familiar letters, of reli- 
gious remark or doctrinal exposi- 
tion is not a fair subject of censure. 
But we canvoot find that in review- 
ing the letters of Dr. Beattie we 
have becu guilty of this error, or 
that from: mere omission we have 
drawn any inferences unfavourable 
tohis character, Our remarks pro- 


ceed not on what has been ondtled, 
but on wiat has been séated by him. 


Reply to the Reviewer of the Review of Beattie’s Life. 
but we question the justice of their 
i min the present Instunce, 
Having had no personal know- 





(Jury, 
We alse tully admit that j; 
would be as ridiculous as our cor. 
re spondent makes it appear to be, 
to interiard Communications on tri. 
vial subjects with scriptural quota. 
tions, or pious exclamations or apho. 
risms. Dut we may and ongitt to 
expect, that however trivial be the 
subject, nothing shall be said on it 
which 1s trreconctlable with SCTIp- 
ture, or with just views of religious 
trath: 

5, Our correspondent refers to 
Cowper’s letters. It is the very in. 
stance which we should have chosen 
to adduce, both in illustration and 
defence of the part we have taken, 
Many of Cowper’s letters have no 
reference whatever to religion. But 
in none of them, not even in the 
gayest of them, will one sentence 
be found w bist | is Inconsistent with 
sound religious principles. Could 
this have been said ot Beattie’s let- 
ters, we should have been disposed 
to be satisfied with the correctness 
of his views of Christianity, even 
although he had been entirely silent 
upon the subject. 

6. We do not know that in any 
of his works Dr. Beattie has ex- 
pressed opinions on the great fun- 
dameutal doctrines of the gospel, 
difierent from those which his fa- 
miliar letters conta. 

W hat is virtue ? Does it mean 
nothing more than the amiable qua- 
lities which a man may naturally 
possess ; his afhibility, his eood hu- 
mour, nis kindness to his triends ? 
Or dees it imply a virtuous disposi- 
tion, a virtuous motive? On the 
decision of this question will depend 
the propriety of ascribing virtues to 
such a man as Hume. ¥e By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” “ Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ?” 

8. In saying that Dr. Beattie 

has manifested a zeal for the truth 
of the scriptures, but that that zeal 
is not extended to their contcnuts, we 
meant nothing more than that the 
anxiety which be displayed in 
maintaming the ge ‘neral credit of 
revelation, did not extend to the 
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trines which that revelation had 
made known to us. He has esta- 
blished, for example, the divine 
origin of Christianity, by his book 
on its evidences; but he will be al- 
lowed to have thrown some doubt 
ou the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion in his letters. 

0, We are certainly no enemies 
to the cultivation of taste and _ lite- 
rature; but we think with our cor- 
respondent that they ought to be 
the handmaids of religion. 


Lit. and Phil. Intell....Great Brituin... African Instiiution. 
maintaining in their purity the doc- 
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Having made these remarks, we 
beg to assure our able and ingenious 
correspondent, that we realiy feel 
indebted to him for bis communica- 
tion, and that we readily concur in 
the propriety of making all those 
allowances in the case of Dr. Beat- 
tie which he has suggested. Our 
only solicitude is that any evil ef- 
fect may be obviated which the 
opiniofS of a man so deservedly 
respected as Dr. Beattie might be 
supposed capable of producing, 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. Kc. 


a 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


Of this infant InStitution we gave a full 
account in our Number for April last, 
p. 270. On the 15th instant a second 
General Meeting took place at Free- 
mason’s Hall, Queen Street, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester in the 
Chair, which was attended by many per- 
sous of distinction, and among the rest 
by Lord Howick, Lord Selkirk, Lord Va- 
lentia, Lord Headley, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, &c. &e. &c. A Report 
of the Committee was read, containing a 
view of the objects proposed by the Insti- 
tution, and of the means for carrying them 
into effect, together with a set of regula- 
tions for the management of its affairs. 
These were adopted, and will shortly be 
printed for distribution, when we shall 
take the opportunity of laying the sub- 
stance of the Report before our readers. 
The following is the scale of subscription 
which has been proposed, viz. Hereditary 
Governors, Sixty Guineas or upwards at 
one time ; Life Governors, Thirty Gui- 
neas at one time; Governors, Three Gui- 


neas per annum; Life Members, Ten 
Guineas at one time; Members, One 


Guinea per annum, A cousiderable sum 
was immediately subscribed. Farther sub- 
scriptions are received by Messrs. Down, 
Thornton, and Co. and several other 
Bankers in London, by H. Thornton, Esq. 
the Treasurer, and by Mr. Macaulay, the 
Secretary, at No, 26, Birchin Lane. 


Preparing for publication.—A new edi- 
tion of Williams's Mineral Kingdom, by 
Dr. Mivver, Public Lecturer on Chemis- 
try at Edinburgh, in 2 vols. 8vo. :—An 
Exposition of the Historical Books of the 
New Testament, with Reflections, in three 
volumes, Svo, by the late Rev. Tim. 
Kenrick: —d4 Poetical Translation of 
Hesiod, with Dissertations and Notes, by 
Mr. Evton :—And a /reatise on Compas 
rative Kkdocution, by Mr. RyLANn. 

Mr. Bowyer, of Pati Mall, has issued 
proposals tor a work, which is intended to 
commemorate the triumph of humanity 
in the cause of the natives of Africa. It 
will be called, 4 Tribute of the Fiue Arts, 
im Honour of the Abolition of the Siave 
Trade; and will contain Original Poems 
by Gentlemen, who have already given 
distinguished proofs of their poetical ta- 
lents, besides extracts from some of the 
most eminent authors. These will be em. 
bellished by nearly 20 plates by the first 
Engravers, the subjects from original Ca. 
binet Pictures by the first painters. The 
work will form one handsome volume in 
large 4to. printed by Bensley, on super. 
fine wove paper. It will contain a stuiking 
likeness of Mr. Wilbcrtorce, and will be 
dedicated, by perivission, to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Glouce:ter, Patron, 
and the Directors and Governors of the 
African institution. The price to Sub. 


scribers will be Three Guineas. 

A new publication has lately been ane 
nounced to the public, under the titie of 
the Lucyclopedia of Manufactures,in which 
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it is an account of every 
the material 


be delivered 


Manutacture, tracing iaw 
froma its growth, till it into 
the hands of the workmen, developing the 
various modes of its fabrication, detailing 
the progress of improvements, and giving 
A Part, 
covsisting of six sheets, 1s to be published 


every two months. 


bints for their farther eatension. 


From a new system adopted mn airing 
the Earl of 


works near 


coal- 
Whitehaven, the miners have 


Lousdale’s extensive 
been free from) any serious accidents for 
several The inflammable air, or 
dit as the workmen cal! it, is now made 
useful in works. They 
have coliected a very large quantity of it, 
at the bottom of one of their upcast shafts 
and keep it constantly burning, in order 
te cartfy the aic in the pit. 


yorars. 


carrying on the 


The beat from 
it exceeds that of the largest coal fires. 
Th: speed of the common atmospheric 
air is thus greatly accelerated, while the 
éxpence of attendance and coals, which 
is very considerable at other upcast shafts, 
Is saved, 

Eve y friend to the British Navy will 
learn with p'easure, that the Rovatr Na- 
vAL AsSyLuM is at length upon the eve of 
competion. This Institution, which ts now 
transpianted from Paddington to Greenwich 
Park, and that of the Military Asylum for 
soldiers’ children, at Chelsea, may be 
considered as foremost amongst those mo- 
numents that claim for the era in which 
we live, the veneration of posterity. The 
situations chosen for each of these semina- 
ries, close to the great colleges of Green- 
wich and Chelsea, are highly appropriate 
to the objects of both, and calculated to 
impress alike upon the minds of the veteran 
and the youth, love of their country and 
zeal in and besides accom- 
plishing a point so grateful to national 
feelings, as that of rescuing from misery 
and viee the orphans of the soldier and sea- 
man, it will have the effect of giving to 
both services a supply of youths regularly 
trained up and educated for these respec- 
tive lines, and competent to fill the situa- 
tions of petty officers, upon whose know- 


her Cause; 


ledge and conduct so much of the disci- 
pline and enod order of both services de- 
pend. His Majesty was graciously pleased 
to assign to the board of Directors, the 
Giecauwich Park, called Pel- 


ham Hiouse, which has been for some time 


mausion in 


undergoing the necessary repairs and ex- 
tensions, to render it at once commodious 
for the purposes of its intention, and orna- 
wental as a public building. It is pro- 
posed immediately to extend the whole 
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meant to uive 
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number of pupils to 1000, from every part 
of the United Kingdom. The boys are 
taught, reading, writing, and figures ; and, 
where their capacities display fitness, are 
to be instructed In navigation : and, during 
the hours of reluxation, the elder boys are 
taught rope and sail-making. The fruits 
of their industry areto be appropriated to- 
wards detraying the general expence; and 
they are also to be instructed in the rudi. 
ments of naval disciplines The girls are 
taught to read and write, and instructed in 
needle-work and household industry, 

Mr. Davy has communicated to the 
Royal Society the result of experiments 
nade by Dr. Herschel, which contradict 
Sir Isaac Newton's explanation of the con- 
centric rays of light, seen between two 
lenses placed on each other, or brought 
into Contact, in various manners. Dr. 
Herschel rejects the supposition of Sir 
Isaac, in ascribing ts of transmission to 
light, and details various minute experi- 
nents which he had perfoi med with plano- 
concave and piano-convex lenses, of dif- 
ferent dimensions, in order to produce 
these concentric rays. The colour of those 
rings seen through a lens of 120, were 
black and white; those through one of 40 
were red; those through one of 14, were 
violet, &e. Thus these concentric rings, 
which through a glass of one focus ap- 
peared black, through another appeared 
biue; and so on, throughout the whole 
series of prismatic colours. These expe- 
riments were inade with lenses of varied 
dimensions, from one of 120 feet focus, 
down to those of the most common glasses. 
The Dr. concludes from them, that light 
cannot have fi/s of easy transmission and 
reflection, as supposed by Sir Isaac; and 
theretore that this phenomenon must be 
ascribed te another cause. 

The Chancellor’s prizes at Oxford have 
been adjudged to Mr, J. Allen, B. A. T. of 
Brasenose, for the English essay on 
and to Mr. Law, student of 
Christ Chureh, for the Latin verses, ‘ Plata 
Flavius.’ Also the prize, by an unknown 
benefactor, has been adjudged to Mr. M. 
tolleston, scholar of University College, 
for the English verse, * Moses under the 


* Duelling :’ 


Direction of Divine Providence, conduct- 
ing the Children of Israel from Egypt to 
the Promised Land.’ 

Tbe munificent prize of £.500, which 
was, during the last year, proposed to the 
Meimbers of the University of Oxford, by 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. Vice 
Provost of the College of Fort William, in 
Bengal, for the best composition in Enge- 
lish Prose, on several subjects relating 
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the propagating of Christianity in the 
East, was, on the 4th day of Jane last, 
adjudged to the Rev. Hugh Pearson, M.A, 
of St. John’s College. 

At Cambridge, the late Sir W. Browne’s 
three Gold Medals, valae Five Guineas 
each, are this year adjudged as follows :— 
lo Mr. T. Hughes, of St. John’s College, 
for the Greek Ode; to Mr. J. Lonsdale, of 
King’s, for the Latin Od? ; and to Mr. E. 
Alderson, sen. of Caius, for the Epigrams. 

At Cambridge, the Members Prizes of 
Fifteen Guineas each, are this year ad- 
‘udged to Mr. William Grant Cantley, of 
Pembroke Hall, senior Bachelor, for his 
Dissertation on the following subject :— 
‘© Dtrum mores Civium emendat an corrumn- 
pat Commercium ?”—And to Messrs. Wil- 
kinson Matthews, of Trinity College, 
and John Turner, of St. John’s, Middle 


Bachelors, the subject of whose Disser- 
tation was, —  Utrunm Literis — prosit 
Librorum, quanta nunc est editorum 
Conia a3) 

FRANCE. 


An Imperial Decree was obtained in 
January, 1807, forbidding all persons 
from speaking in any church, without per- 
mission from the bishop of the diocese. It 
appears that certain churches have lately 
become the talking places of the inconside- 
rate, to the scandal of the sedate. 
Premiums and rewards are held out by 
the Minister of the Interior, for the culture 
of cotton in the southern provinces of 
France: and every agriculturist who in- 
clines to attempt this branch of his profes- 
sion, may receive from the Prefect of the 
Department where he resides, as much 
seed of this plant, as he deems necessary. 


The following is a list of all the cities 
in France which contain a population of 
thirty thousand people and upwards. 








Paris ....... 547,756 , Strasburgh 49,056 
Marseilles 96,413] Cologne.... 42,706 
Bourdeaux 90,992 | Orleans.... 41,937 
Lyons...... 88,919 | Amiens... 41,27! 

Rouen....... $7,000 | Nismes..... 39,594 
Turin ...... 79,000 | Bruges ..... 33,632 
Nantz...... 77,162 | Augers..... 33,000 
Brussels... 66,297 | Moutpellier 32,723 
Antwerp... 56,318 | Metz....... 32,099 
Ghent...... 55,161 | Caen....... 30,923 
Lisle ....... 54,756 | Rheims..... 30,225 
Toulouse... 50,171 | Alexandria 30,000 
Liege,,..... 50,000 | Clermont.. 30,090 





GERMANY. 
Mr. Wilberforce’s “ View of Chris« 
tianity” is translated into German at 
Frankfort. 


A new method of curing those dreadfal 
convulsions which carry off'so many brave 
wounded soldiers, is said to have been 
practised in the hospitals of Germany with 
great success, [t consists in an alternate 
internal application of opium and earbo- 
nate of potash. It has been seenthat when 
thirty-six grains of opium, admiuistered in 
the space of twenty-four hours, produced 
no eficct, the patient was considerably re- 
heved by ten grains more of opium, em- 
ployed after having given the alkaline so- 
lution. This new treatment of Tetanus is 
worthy of attention. 

Professor Lode took advantage 


at 


of the 
fine weather between the 25d o! April, and 
the 5th ot May, to view the new planet 
Vesta, which he did uine times at reilin, 
i the Royal Ob 


froin with 
mural quadrant. 


ervatory, tie 
On the 5th of May at 
9h. 2min. 56 sec. mean time, its right 
ascension was 175 deg. 29 min, 56 see, 
and nortberi declination 32 


12 deg. 35 min. 
4° seconds. 


KUSSIA. 
A new school of practical jurisprudence 


has been established at Petersburgh; in 


+ 

L 
which four professors teach the law of na- 
ture and ethics, the Roman law, and the 
history of Russia; to which is 


of lectures on the 


added a 
labours of the 
All the lee- 


course 


Commission of Legislation. 


tures are in the Russian language. 
AMERICA. 
Dr. Nevin, who was exiled to America 


for the part he took in the rebellion in Tre- 
land, and who at present resides at News 
York, is said to be employed in writing 
the History of Ireland for the last Twenty 
rears, 

A traveller has presented to the Museum 
of Baltimore, enormous tooth of a 
Mammoth, brought by him from the banks 
of the Missouri. He says, that he found 
a space of about a quarter of a mile of ex- 
tent wholly covered to the depth of six 
feet, ie 
offers to procure for any person who will 
pay him for the expence and trouble, a 
comp!<t+ skeleton of the Mammoth, fifty - 
four feet in length, and twenty-two feet 
in height. 


an 


with bones of an enormous size 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ne 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon preached inthe Chapel of the 
Magdalen Hospital, before the President, 
&e April 23, 1807, by T. L. OfBeirne, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Meath. Is. 6d. 

Two Sermons preached in Birmingham, 
at the Request of the Governors of the 
Blue Coat School in that Town, April 26, 
1307; by the Rev. J. Eyton, A. M. 2s, 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary Magda- 
lep’s Chureh, Taunton, at the Visitation 
of the Worshiptal Jobn Turner, May 19, 
1807; by the Rev. Thomas Comber. Is. 

Lectures on Scripture Facts; by the 
Rev. William Bengo Collyer. 

The Duties of a Marriage State, or, 
Pastoral Address; desigued also as a gene- 
vat Illustration of the Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony , by Basil Wood. 9. 

A Fourth Address to the Members of 
Convocation, respecting the new Statute 
upon Public Examination ; by the Rector 
of Lincoln College: 6d. 

Sermons and Letters by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Alphonsus Gunn. 8s. 8vo. bound. 

The Glorious Hope of a Last World. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Antiquities of Magna Grecia; by 
W. Wilkins, jun. with upwards of 70 En- 
gravings. £.10 19s. royal folio, boards. 

The Travels of Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quere (Counsellor, and First Esquire Car- 
ver to Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy) 
to Palestine ; and his Return from Jeru- 
salem overland to France, during the Years 
1432 and 1435, from a Manuscript in the 
National Library at Paris; translated by 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. with a Map of Tar- 
tary. 8vo. 12s, 

Some Account of the Public Life, anda 


Selection from the unpublished Writings, 
of the Earl of Macartney ; by John Barrow. 
2 vol. 4to. £3. 3s. 

A New Tablet of Memory, shewing 
every memorable Event in History, from 
the earliest Period to the Year 1807, &e. 
&c. with a Chart of British and Foreign 
History. 

Appendix to the History of Great Bri- 
tain, fromthe Revolution of 1688, to the 
Treaty of Amiens, 1802 ; by W. Belsham. 
2 vols. 8vo. Q)s. 

A View of the Mineralogy, Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Manufactures, &c. of the Island 
of Arran, interspersed with Notices of 
Antiquitics, &c. and Means suggested for 
improving the Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and introduciug Manufactures into the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; by the 
Rev. J. Headrick. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The History of the House of Austria, 
from the Foundation of the Monarchy, by 
Rodolph of Hapsburgh, to the Death of 
Leopold the Second, 1218 to 1292; by W 
Coxe. S3vols. 4to. £.5. 5s. 

The History of the Pirates, Free-Booters, 
or Buccaneers of America, translated 
from the German of J. M. Von Archen- 
holtz; by G. Mason, Esq. 5s. 12mo. 

The Code of Health and Longevity; or 
a concise View of the Principles calculated 
for the Preservation of Health, aud the At- 
tainment of long Life ; by Sir J. Sinclair, 
Bart. 4+ vols. 8vo. £.2. 8s. 

Chemistry applied to Arts and Manv- 
factures; by M. J. A. Chaptal. 4 vols. 
Svo. 36s. 

An Inquiry into the Constitution and 
Economy of Man,Natural, Moral, and Re- 
ligious; by R.C. Sims. 4s. 
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CHINA, 
By an edict ofthe Emperor of China, which 
bears the date 1805, it appears that a per- 
secution Was at that time carrying on 
against the converts to Christianity. The 
edict admits the right of Europeans settled 
in China to practise their own religious 
usages, but states it asa settled law of the 


Empire that they should not propagate 


their doctrines among the natives. {8 
contempt of this law, Te-tien-tse (who 1t 
seems is a Catholic Missionary resident at 
Pekin ofthe name of Odeadato) had taught 
his doctrines to many persons, and had 
induced them to conform to his religion, 
and had also printed in the Chinese cha- 
racter no less than thirty-one books, with 
a view to seduce the minds of the simple 
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seasantry. This is declared tobe a very 
ious offence, and Te-tien-tseis sentenced, 
Hy Consequence of it, to be conducted to 
hom Tartary, there to remain a pri- 
er, and to be debarred from any com- 


txt 


COU 
mumeation with the Tartars in that neigh- 
hourhood. Several of the Chinese who had 


n seduced by 
One of them, a pris ate of 


this European, were 


had 
ind wuluty. 
‘afantry, Who had been discovered teach - 
ye the Christian doctrine in a Church ; 
frou others W ho superintended congretat ons 
>) Cliristians, or were otherwise active in ex- 
rending their sect; a female peasaut who 
riptended a congregation of her own 
cx . and a soldier who had contumaciously 
eed the exhortations mace to him to 
enounee his errors, are banished to Eluth, 
copdemned to become slaves among 
the Eluths. ‘Three soldiers who had been 
ed to Christian ty are declared un 
worthy to be considered as men, and their 
sordered to be erased from the list 
Several who had renounced 


ALi 
of the army. 
their errors are discharged froin contine 
a strict watch is to be kept 
‘The 


: “ae } +): ' .o en 
various civil and military officers, through 


ni ut, but 
verthem, lest they should relapse. 


whose remissness these foreign doctrines 
have been propagated, are to be cashiered; 
and the books containing these doctrines 
are without exception to be cotenttied to 
the flames, together with the print ng 
bloeks trom 


It is further declared, that a 


which the Impressions were 


taken. llwho 
shall hereafter frequent the Europeans, in 
wderto learn their doctrines, will be pu- 


nished with the utmost rigor of the law. 
TARTARY, 

The Directors of the Edinburgh Missio- 
nary Society have lately received letters 
from Kavass, dated the 28th of March. 

‘Two young natives have been added to 
the Church, by baptism. Abdy the Ma- 
fhometan Priest was present at the bap- 
tismi, and seemed much struck with what 
he then witnessed. He expressed pecu- 
liar satisfaction both with the sentiments 
and musie of ahymn, whieh Mr. Brunton 
hed composed for the oceasion, and in 
which some of the great distinguishing 
truths of Christianity were introduced. 

The ransomed children continue to do 
well, andare a great comfort to the mis- 
Sonaries. A field of about 18 acres has 
been enclosed, which it is intended to cul- 
© this summer, for the use of the mis- 
son, It was nearly all plowed. Mr. Gal- 


tat 
Vitat 


‘oWay, Who was bred to the weaving busi- 
ness, has got a loom made, on which he 
Curisr, Ouserv. No. 67. 
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He has finish- 


ed one web, and was proposing to gct a 


works at his le sure hours. 


loom made for a young na ive who lives 
With bim, whom he intend: to instruct in 
the art of weaving. 

A Sultan, named Ali, wl o used often to 
Before 
his death he asked his frie ads to carry him 
to Karass. 
with indignation. 


Visit the missionaries, died lateiy. 


But this request they rej eted 
They suspecte i that he 
died a Christian, and oy that account hesi- 
tated about burying bim. He left a widow 
children whom he wished to be 
committed to Mr 


they all died soon afier him of the plague, 


and three 


Brunton’s care, sut 


Which was then raging in the district where 
they resided. 

The Karmans are a numerous family 
among the Kabardians who live near 
The missionaries have had many 
conversations with 
and not long ago a Tartar 


to the 


Karass, 
them about religion, 
wrote 
Parlia- 
ment, aecusing Karmas of being 
Christians at and of practising 
Ciristian usages secretly. 


Eiiendi 
Kabardian Mahkkemma, or 
the 
heart, 


The Russians are gone to war with a 
ralled 
These tribes are exceed- 
ingly restless and faithless. [tis said that 
the Circassians are to join the Russians, 


mountain tribe not far from Karass 
the Tshitshins. 


and it was reported among the Tartars 
that the Tshitshins had killed a number of 
to the 


Circassians who were on their way 


hLussian ficad quarters, 


JEWS. 


ry. Herschel, the Jewish Rabbi, has 
a ‘dressed a second exboitation to his bre- 
thren, in which, after stating that the plan 
formed by the Missionary Society, of an 
institution for educating Jewish youth, * is 
but an inviting snare, a deeoying experi- 
ment to undermine the props of their re- 
ligion,’’ and ** to entice innocent Jewish 
children from the observance of the law of 
Moses,’’ requires the congregation to send 
no child to any such seminary, on pain of 
being considercd as having forsaken their 
religion, as having !ost all title tothe name 
of Jews, and forfeited all claims on the 


congregation both in life and death. 


SCOTLAND. 


sembly of the Church of 
came to an unae- 


The genera! 
Scotland, to th: 
nimous resolution at their last mecting to 
thank his Majesty for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. ‘The folluwing extract from 


3h 


i honows 
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their address to the King expresses their 
sentim ois on this subject. 

** In recollecting your Majesty’s uniform 
zeal forthe interests of religion, jusiice, and 
humanity ; the man 
the promotion of these great interests by 


public measures for 


which your Majesty’s reign has been dis- 
tinguished; and the exalted character 
which under your M.jesty’s eoverniwent, 
the Britt h nation has acquired 5 it is witb 
heartfe t satisfaction that we congratulate 
your Majesty on the final abolition of the 
African Slave T ade, which had so long 
polluted the commerce, and tarnished the 
honour of the #ritish name. We feel, in 
common with the great body of our .ellow 
subjects, that the acts of the last session of 
parli.ment, whch probtbited the farther 
West Iida 
Colonies, will ever be regataed as one of 
the most splendi.l events of your Majesty’s 
reign. Aud wi.leit proctaims to the world 
the justice of the British chiracter, will 
send tie tid ngs of peace and benevoience 
to the injured natives of Africa.” 
QUAKER>. 
The vearly mecting of this body was 


hela hi 


29th oO) Niay has e ‘| Le te 


linportation of slaves ito ths 


Condon between the 20th and the 
‘lowing eatroct 
fiom the epost © audres-ed by that meeting 


+ ty 


to chem bretinen iu every part or the 


k ovdom,reflee.s no smati credit on their 
be me Vowence, 

* On the particular insp ction this year 
Imto the state of our re 
rious objects iendiug to its welfare have 


some ot 


= : , P 
ligjOus Socie » Va- 


Bt ecel 
engaved our alleihu, which 
we shal endeavow biiefiy to lay 
you. put first we are mc'tned to express 


our th: ukfulness tor an event which con- 


De wre 


cerns pot us only, but tmeaiculabie multi- 
tudes oi our fellow creatures—our feliow- 
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possessors of the facuity of reason—oyr 
fellow-objecis of the re demption whi 
comes by ¢ hist. We scarcely need nay, 
the abo'it on of the Slave Trade, W, 


»h 
ul 


vit W 
it as one of the inoOst Maportant acts o| i 

lic, nationa: righteousness, which ever ¢ 
nified the 
and our minds bay 


. 


councils of any L£overnimeyt 


been directed in ¢« 
cret prayer to tue Almighty Parent of 


we 


“~ 


uuiverse, that be Liay ve pie sd tu reoay 

° . . . = . 4 
this kingdom for good ; aud divect its fy. 
ture councils to such further acts cf j 


and mercy as may promote bis elory. 


istic r 
the harmony of his rational creation *, 

‘* We may also here mention that we 
learu by the accounts which we hay, , 
ceived from oi 


ee 
vrethren in America, that 
therr atlentiou in assisting some of the [p- 
dian nations to attain to the benefits of oe). 
Vilization +, is s'il Continued with Vigour 
aud with increasing success. We are era. 
tified with being informed of the cont; yy- 


tion which Friends in this nation nave 
raised in order to participate in this work 
of benevolence. Six thousand pounds of 
it are already put in train to be re:uitted 
to America; about nine hundred more are 
ready to follow, and we have cordial as- 
surances from our iriends abroad, thei they 
will readily take : 


trat ion 


pon them ‘*the adminis: 
rvice 5” which we trust 


wil not only prosper, to the advancement 


ot this se 


of our Indian brethren in the scale of civil 
lite; but, like the wilt of old, mentioned 
by the aposile, mav be 
by many thanksgivings unto God.” 

* Itistruly gratifying to find Civistians 
of every name uniting their cordial thanes- 


*¢ abuncant also, 





givings on this great occasion. 
+ For account of this 


love; see the Christian Observer for 15Uo. 


some labour of 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the fears which we expressed im our 
last number respecting the success of the 
French have been fatally realized. After 
some cays of severe fighting between 
them and the allied armies in Poland, 4 
general engagement took place at Fried- 
Jand, on the 14th of June (the anniversary 
of the battle of Marengo) in which the 
French were victorious, Many amuse 


theyiselyes with speculations respecting 


the comparative loss on either side, ana 
wish to make it appear that the victors lost 
at least as mauy men as the vanquished. 
The grand results of the battle, however, 
will not be altered by such computations. 
It will still remain true that Bonaparte has 
succeeded in his objects, and that contl- 
nental Europe now lies at his feet. iis 
army entered Konigsberg on the 16th 0! 
June, and proceeded thence with its ysv il 
rapidity in pursuit of the retreating epemy- 
It reached Tilsit on the 19th, here an at 
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acceded to by Bonaparte. Onthe 25th a 
eonference, Which lasted about two hours, 
took place between him and the Emperor 
Alexander, on board a vessel stationed for 
the purpose in the River Niemen, and on 
the sueceeding day they dined together, 
Their interviews have since been frequent, 
ond the King of Prussia has beep admitted 
a party to them. On the 3d instant pre- 
limivaries of peace were signed between 
the three powers, and the ratifications 
have since been exchauged. Theterms of 
the treaty have not yet transpired, but lit- 
tle doubt can be entertained of their 
having been framed agreeably to the poli- 
ov of Bonaparte, and with a view to injure 
as much as possible the interests of Great 
Britain. 

The armistice between the French and 
che Swedes terminated on the 13th of 
‘une, the day before the tattle of Fried- 
jand was fougkt, and hostilities immedi- 
ately recommenced in Pomerania. The 
course of the war has been considerably to 
the disadvantage of Sweden, and now that 
the French armies in Poland are at liberty 
toturn their attention to that quarter ; the 
only rational hope that can be indulged is, 
‘hat the Swedes may be able to evacuate 


Great Britain: 


mistice was proposed by the Russians, and 
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that province in time to prevent the neces- 
sity of their laying down their arms. It 
does not appear whether any stipulations 
have been made in favour of Sweden in the 
treaty of Tilsit. 

A violent revolution has taken place at 
The immediate cause of 
it is supposed to have been the distress 
arising from the want of provisions in con- 
sequence of the blockade by the British 
and Russian fleets. The inhabitants led 
on by the Janissaries rose against the go- 
vernment, forced the Seraglio, where they 
committed every species of excess, mur~- 
dered the Sultan Selim and his son, and 
raised his nephew Mustapha to the throne. 
What will be the effect of this change it 
would be vain to conjecture. At present 
there appears no alteration in the policy 
of Turkey, andthe war is continued against 
the Russians without any remission, The 
account given in our last number of the 
disasters which bad befallen our troops in 
Egypt is officially confirmed. 

On the 6th of June a dreadful shock of 
an earthquake was felt at Lisbon, which 
lasted ubout eight seconds Agreat many 
houses have been damaged, but, prov 
dentially, few lives have been lest 


Constantinople. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


nn EEL 


We have always been in the number of 
those who were of opinion, that although 
the dangers of the country might be sus- 
pended by a confederacy of the Conti- 
nental Powers against France, yet that 
they were not likely to be thereby re- 
moved, and might even be ultimately in- 
creased. This issue has been more speedily 
realized than we had anticipated. Bona- 
parte has extended his power considerably 
veyond its former limits, and has so con- 
sulidated it as to afford little hope of its 
being speedily shaken, What posts he may 
choose to retain on the North and Baltic 
Seas, with a view to our annoyance, or 
what stipulations unfavourable te our come 
merce he may now exact from the pros- 
frate Powers of Europe, will soon be 
known. Doubtless one of his objects will 
be to cut us off from those naval supplies 
on which our maritime superiority in some 
Measure depends, as well as to shut against 
4s that extensive mart for our manufac- 
‘ures which the Baltie furnishes. A just 


apprehension of this nature, has, es we 
suppose, influenced our Government te 
dispatch a large naval and military arma- 
ment to that quarter. Such a measure 
may, doubtless, retard the completion of 
Bouaparte’s purpose, by either encourag- 
ing the Danes to resist any attempt to shut 
the Sound against us, or by forcibly pre- 
venting that attempt, should they be dis« 
posed to concur init. Should Bonaparte, 
however, meet with no signal reverse, and 
we have no ground, according to human 
probabilities, for calculating on such an 
event, he is very likely, sooner or later, to 
eflect his wishes. This, however, forms 
but a part of the danger against which we 
have to guard, and to meet which ought te 
have been the object of our active and un- 
remitting preparation for the last four 
years ; we mean the Danger of Invasion. 
What is now our actual state? We be- 
lieve it to be even less secure than it was 
in the second year of the war. A great 


part of our regular force, that species ef 
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force to which we must chiefly look for re- 
pelling the practised legions of France, has 
since be en dissipated mm useless expedi- 
tions ; anda larve proportion of what re- 
Inained has just been sent out of the ec: 
try, probably to the Baltic, o: 
which must yu 


Une- 


eessariy iavoive tne hazard 
of our seeing them no more. Let s ndd 
to this that the boulowne fotila, though 


almost forgotten by us, is still im exist- 


ence ; that the naval stores and the ports 
of the Baitic are in the bands of Bona- 
parte; and that bis means of apneying us 


are thus exceedingly tucreased, even we 


make no account of ihe immense 
sion of force which Ins aruites may obtam 
from the 


aceecse- 


countries be has subdued. Let 
us think also of the state of our Councils at 
home, of the distrust of public men, which 
has becn iwischievously and unnecessarily 
generated by the petry squabbles, the cri- 
mibation and that 
taken piace and weighty 
concerns which ought at such a momeutto 
have occupied the attention of our legis- 
lators; still more let us think of the 
disturbed and feverish state of lreland; 
and it is impossible not to feel that our si- 
tuation is oighly perilous*. But why do 
we draw this gloomy picture? Certainly 
not for the purpose of infusing useless ter- 


recrimination have 


of those grave 


ror; but that we may excite our readers 
to those exertions, and prepare them for 
those sacrifices which must necessarily be 
required of them; above all, that we inay 
excite among them a spiit of seriousness 
and humility, of penitence and reforma- 
tion, May 
the great Arbiter of the fortunes of nations 
inspire our rulers with sagacity to discern, 


of supplication and prayer. 


and firmness to pursue the measures which 


are best adapted for our preservation ; 
may he fire the breasts of our scamen and 
soldiers with lovalty, patriotisin, and va- 
jour; and may he infuse into all ranks and 
orders of men a spirit of union and har- 


mony, and the tear of the Lord ! 
eR 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 
The Session was opened on the 26th of 
June by aSpeech from the Throne, in 


which, after the circumstances that led to 
the dissolution are adverted to, the war 





* We wish that our readers would now 
turn their eyes to the pamphlet intitled, 
‘© The Dangers ofthe Country,” reviewed 
by us in ow No. for February, p. 109. 
They would probably now be better able to 
appreciate the views of its author, 
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with the Sublime Porte, and the endea- 
vours used to draw close the ties whicy 
connect his Majesty with the Continent 
are noticed, A continuance of the ingui- 
connected with pebhe economy, ig 
then recommended ; and the Speech choses 
with 


res 


an exoertation to cherish a spirit of 


union and harmony among 


‘The address moved tn ans 


the peon), 
ertotheS 
carried, as we have already stated 


our last number, in the House of Lo ds 


Peep 
Was 


by 
a majority of 1600 to 67 ; ana ti the 


of Commons by 550 to 155. 


House 
The House 
of Commons was more fully attended than 
perhaps op any former occasion. Besides 
tne 505 Members who divided, and the 
four tellers, about sixty are said to have 
paired off betore the division. 

A Bill bas passed the House of Com. 
mons, and is i progress through the uppe: 
House, to prevent the granting or offices 
in reversion. 

The Finance Committee has been re. 
newed, with some alteration of the names 
coimposing it. This alteration gave rise ty 
much debate; on which occasion, as wel! 
as on sume others, those instances of recri- 
mination took place to which we have ai- 
ready alluded. The charges of an impro- 
vident expenditure of public money would 
have been made with more propriety be- 
fore the Finance Committee, where they 
would have been duly imvestigated pre- 
viously to their being made public, than 
betore the House. They were besides of 
so trifling a description, that no advantage 
was to be hoped for, from their being de- 
nounced in parliamentary speecibes, at ali 
commensurate with the irritation they 
must ne: essari!y occasion in the minds 0 
the parties accused, and the triumph which 
such bickerings must afford to thos 
in thiscountry, who are equally hostile t 
all Governments. We object not to the 
discovery of peculation, improvidence, 
and profasion. On the contrary we most 
anxiously desire it. But we should wis: 
to see the inquiry conducted not with heat 
and asperity, but with all due deliberation, 
gravity, and decorum. The following are 
the names of the present Committee : Mr 
Bankes, Mr. Biddulph, Lord H. Petty, Mi 
J. H. Brown, Mr. Grattan, Lord A. Ha- 
rnilton, Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. H. C. Combe, 
Mr. Brogden, Mr. Leicester, Mr. Sha, 
Mr. Joddrel, Mr. H. Addington, Mr. Les- 
lie Foster, Mr. W. Cavendish, Mr, N. Cal: 
vert, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Sumner, Air 
P. Carew, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Ellison. The first nine were on the 
former Committee, 
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Ina Committee of Supply the following 
cums have been voted for the services of 
the year, viz. 130,000 seamen and marines, 
together with the tear and wear of ship- 
ping, rebuilding ships of war, hire of trans- 
ports, &c. £.17,529,837 ; and army ex- 
pences of all kinds, including ordnance, 
barrack, and commissary departments, 
£.19.032,988 

On the 6th inst. Mr. Whitbread moved 
that a committee should be appointed to 
inqttire into the state of the nation. During 
the debate strangers were excluded. The 
motion was negatived by 322 against 10, 

Mr. Whitbread’s bills for establi.iing pa- 
rochial schools in England and Wales; and 
for the encouragement of industry among 
the labouring classes of the community, 
and for the relief and regulation of the ne- 
cessitous poor, have been revived in the 
Lower House. Our sentiments respecting 
the first of these we have already given in 
a former part of this number. We think 
it probable, that their final adoption will 
be postponed to another session. 

A bill has been brought in for the more 
effectual prevention of imsurrection and 
disturbances in Ireland, which we are truly 
sorry to find, from the admission of all 
parties, the state of that country loudly 
calls for. 

On the 22d instant, Lord Castlereagh 
epened to the House his plan of military 
defence. He proposed, that the regular 
army should be increased by voluntary cn- 
listments from the militia, to the amount 
of 21,000 men from that of England, and 
7000 from that of Ireland; that his Ma- 
jesty should be empowered to call upon the 
counties for asupplementary militia and a 
half, making for England 36,000, tor Ire- 
land 8000; that if the number of volun- 
teers in any county should fail below the 
proportion of six times the militia of that 
county, then the Lord Lieutenant should 
be empowered to raise a docal mulitia (not 
to serve beyond the county) to the extent 
of the deficiency ; and lastly, that the pro- 
visions of Mr. Windham’s training biil 
should be carried into effect, with certain 
modifications, intended to improve its efhe 
eace. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The fleet which is supposed to be destin- 
ed for the Baltic sailed from Yarmouth on 
the 27th instant, under the command of 
Admiral Gainbier. It consists of 23 sail of 
the line, 9 frigates, and 21 smaller vessels. 
The number of troops sent on this expedi- 
tion, including two divisions which had pre- 
viously sailed, is supposed to amount to 
25,000 men. 


The Leeward Island and Jamaica home- 
ward-bound fleets have arrived safely in 
this country. 


We feel much concern in stating, that 
an engagement has taken place betwecn a 
British and an American frigate. The 
latter had refused to deliver up five or six 
deserters from the former, who were 
to be on board. The Captain 
(Humphries) of the British frigate (the 
Leopard) insisted on searching the Amevi- 
can frigate, the Chesapeak, Commodore 
Parron, and fired some shots to bring her 
to, which were disreg2rded. 


known 


At leneth he 
fired a broadside, which was returned. On his 
firing a second bruadside, the Chesapeak 
struck her colours. had five men 


killed, and 2] wounded, in this short ren- 


She 


contre. Tire deserters were found on board, 
and taken out; 


was set 
at liberty. Great commotions are said te 


after which she 
have taken place in America In Couscquence 
of this transaction. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


The Duchess of Brunswick has arrived 
in this country, and has taken up her 
abode at Blackheath, ncar the residence of 
her royal daughter. 


Dr. Fisher, late Bishop of Exeter, has 
been translated to the see of Salisbury. He 
has been succeeded by Dr. Pelham, late 
Bishop of Bristol, whose vacant bishopric 
will be filled by Dr. Luxmore, Dean of 
Gloucester, and Rector of St. Andrew, 
Holborn. 


eretary to the Admiralty, in the room of 
W. Marsden, Fsq. 
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DEATHS. 





Calcutia, Dees 19. The official notifica- 
tion of the death of the King of DELur ar- 
rived on Saturday iast at one o’clock, 
when a funeral salute was fired from Fort 
William, according to the usual form, in 
minute guns, extending to 78, being the 
number of years of age obtained by the 
deceased King, A royal salute succeeded, 
in commemoration of the accession of 
Ackber Shaw, second son of Shaw Atlum, 
to the throne of Delhi. The demise of 
the late King of Hindostan, and the im- 
mediate succession to the throne, have 
occasioned no tumult or commotion. 

The Vienna Court Gazette of May 9, 
contains the following inteliigence, under 
the head of Turkey: ‘* The celebrated 
MamelukeChief, Event Bey, died suddenly 
on the 30th of January, while on a journey 
between Damanboura and Mansur.” 

At Paris, aged 75, M. Jrrome De La- 
LANDE, the eelebrated Astronomer. 

At Sheustene, in his 85th year, the Rev. 
WitLiaM ING, canon residentiary and 
precentor of Lichfield cathedral, and rec- 
tor of Brereton, in Cheshire. 

In an advanced age, the Rev. W. Daw- 
«on, of Queen’s College, Oxford ; rector 
of Weston-upon-Trent, Derbyshire. 

In the 103d year of hcr age, Mrs. Han- 
nau Witson, of Keswick, and formerly 
housekeeper to the late Governor Stephen- 
son, of that place. 

At Paris, tn her 85th year, the Right 

fon. Lady ANAsTASIA STAFFORD How- 
arp, Baroness of Stafford, only surviving 
dautber and heir ot William Earl of Staf- 
ford, who died in 1734. 

In an advanced age, the Rev. SAMUEL 
Cooke, many years vicar of Fremington, 
near Barnsta;le. He retired to bed at his 
usual hour, apparently in good health, and 
in the morning was found dead. 

At Bideford, aged 80, the Rev. Mr. 
LavincTon, Dissenting Miiister. 

Rev. Simon HamatTty, one of the 
clergymen of the chapel in French Street, 
Dublin. 

Rev. THomas THOMAS, rector of Cadox- 
ton, near Neath, co. Glamorgan. 

Rey. JosepH HANDLEY, master of the 
free school at Ch'pping Norton, co. Ox- 
ford, and formerly of Claybrook, co. Lei- 
cester 


At Castle Donington, co, Leicester, jr 
his Slst year, the Rev. JoHn Cottier, 
vicar of that parish. 

At West Bromwich, co. Salop, in her 
Sith year, Mrs. ESTHER BULK Ley, sister 
of the iate Rev. Charles Eulaciey, of Lon. 
don, and grand-daughter or tie Rev. Matt 
Henry, an eminent Dissenting Minister, 
who died at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. 

Rev. CHARLES Fave tt, rector of Brigh- 
ton-cum-Bythorn, Hants, and formerly 
fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge. 

Mrs, Gravesend, in 
Kent. She invited a party of friends to 
dinner; and, after eating with a good ap- 
petite, apparently in perfect health, she 
retired to her apartment, where she was 
heard to exclaim, ‘£ Lord have mercy 
upon '?? and when her friends entered 


Licutroot, of 


me ! 
the room she was found dead, 

At his seat at Castle Martyr, co. Cork, 
at the advanced age of 80, RicHarRp 
Boy Le, Earl of Shannon. 

Aged 93, Mrs. Hupson, relict of the 
late Rev. Thomas Hudson, perpetual curate 
of Quorndon, co. Leicester. 

At St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, Nrcso- 
LAS ViLANT, Esq. provessor of Mathema- 
ties in the United Colleges of St. Andrew. 

At Simpson, Bucks, the Rev. Grawam 
HanMeER, M. A. rector of that place, and 
ot St. Bartholomew, near the Exchange, 
London, and vicar of Hanmer, Flintshire. 

At Somerton, the Rev. Mr. Wuitwick, 
rector of Chiseiborough and Middle Chin- 
nock, co, Somerset. 

At Aberdeen, in the house of his son, 
Bishop SKINNER, after having held the 
charge of the Episcopal Congregation ait 
Langside near 65 years, the Rev. Joxx 
SKINNER, aged 5). 

At Barrasut, Bengal, Mr. Cnarcves 
WiLcoxon, cadet in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and eldest son of Mr, Ar- 
thur W. of Lombard-street, London. 

Aged 66, Lawrence GILBERT, Esq. 
who formerly kept the Horns inn at 
Stamford. 

At Louth, Mr. Joun Perrener, only 


son of S.C. P. Esq. 


Suddenly, Mr. Hozgss, many years @ 
pilot at Pill, near Bristol. 
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Suddenly, at Lea, near Gainsborough, 

co. Lincolu, aged 77, Mr. Georce CRaw-s 
raw, farmer, &e. 

Av Nottingham, the wife of Lieutenant- 

colonel KANE, late iuspecting held-oflicer 

olunteers in that district, 

ir theGreen Man public-house in Darke 

where he had 

years, Mr. 


Oi 


Billingsgate, 


fort y 


Hou Ney 


resided upwards of 


yi ST. 


teed 68, Mis. Banks, of Barholm, 
Lincoln. 


Mrs. 


near Stamford, co, 

In her 83/'d year, ELIZABETH 
Pu klechurch, co. Gloucester. 

Aved 75, Mr. Burnaby, an eminent 
farmer, of Burton-Latimer, 
Northampton. 

ia his 6lst year, Joun Co_qQuittT, Esq. 
town cierk of Liverpool. 

Suddeuiy, Mr. Winttram Hunson, of 
Barton, county of Linco'n, butcher. 

Aged 75, WiLLiAM GIBBONS, 
Bristol, 


county of 


Esq. 
alderman of von-miaster, and 
merchant. 

AtDove-hill, King’s County, after a long 
jilbess, EDWARD MOoLLoy, Lsq. 

At Jersey, Capt. Le Gros, R.N. 

At Hollingknowl, co. Derby, aged 96, 
BAGSHAW ; Whose father died 
erandfather aged 96 5 and great- 


GLORGE 
aved 93; 
grandfather aged 99, 

AtWarrington, co. Lancaster, CHARLES 
DALRYMPLE, Esq, of the 4th Dragoons, 
second sou of the Jate Lord Westhall. 

Mr. GeorGce Rowe, surgeon and apo- 
theeary, of Lawrence-hill, Bristol, for- 
meriy of Cranbourn, co. Dorset, 

Far advanced in years, Mr, HoLLanp, 
farmer and grazier, of Mauthorpe, near 
Grantham, co. Lincoln, 

Aged 40, Mr. Joun Norton, confec- 
tioner, of Lincoln. 

At Ely, in his 29th year, Dr. WiLtiam 
Royce, eldest son of the Rev. W. R. of 
Criimplesham, Norfolk. 

Mrs. M‘Lerotu, wife of Lieut-col. M. 
of Bury. 

At Northallerton, in her 66th year, Mrs. 
Waker, wife of the Rev. Benjamin W, 
vicar of that place. 

At her seat at Debdenhall, Essex, Mrs. 
Mary Curswe_it, widow of the late 
Richard Muilman ‘Trench C. esq. who died 
suddenly in 179%. She was daughter of 
Dy. Jurin, and mother of Lady Vincent. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Mr. Joun Farn- 
HAM, auctioneer. 

Aged 21. Mrs. Jerrerson, wife of Mr. 
john J. linen-draper, Monument-yard. 


Deaths. 


triarnway, relict of Edward H. Esq. of 
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Mr. Harper, of the Queen’s Arms ta- 
vern, St. Paul’s church- yard. 

At Verdun, in France, where he had 
been detamed in captivity with his son 
four years, aged 64, Wm, HuUMPHREYs, 
Esq. of Henwick, near Worcester, for- 
inerly an eminent merchant at Biiming- 
ham. 

At Ely, Mrs, FREEMAN, widow, niece 
to the late Thomas Gotobed, Esq. 

Mr, WiLtt1aAM STONER, an eminent 
strens beer brewer, of Kingswvod, Wilts, 
brother of Mr. S. linen-draper, of Bristol, 

At Clifton, near Bristol, after an idnesg 
of three months, Miss Spry, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-gen. S. of the Royal 
Engineers, 

At Edinburgh, HamiLton Bett, Esq. 
Writer to the Signet. 

Mr. SHEL1ON, of the Hare, Northgate- 
street, Leicester. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Dent, relict of the 
tev. John Dent, late vicar of Ainderby 
Steeple. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, aged 80, Tuo. 
MAS Moorton, Esq. deputy mayor and 
the oldest freeman of that Corporation. 

Aged 70, Mr. Sizsuey, coach-proprie= 
tor, of Stilton, co. Huntingdon, 

At his house in Lincoln, in his 75th 
year, JosepH Det, Esq. 

In her 10th year, Mary Anne, eldest 
danghter of Richard Clay, Esq. of Stam- 
tord, 

At Pill, near Bristol, in her 50th vear, 
Mis. S. ATHERTON, sisterof Mr. George 
Windham, of that place. 

In consequence of having fractured his 
skull by a fall from his horse, oceasioned 
by the animal being frightened by some 
boys who were playing at foot-ball, Two- 
mAs BARKER, apprentice to @ tailor at 
Stamford. 

At his house inthe town of Galway, in 
Ireland, Mr. Luxe Lypon, merchant, and 
the only surviving son of Mr, Dominick 
Lydon, of Cahir, co. Mayo, one of the 
greatest farmers in that county in his 
time. 

Suddenly, at his lodgings in Trinity- 
street, Bristol, much respected, Captain 
Denna, ofthe Wiltshire Militia, 

At Genoa, Madame Necrotti, ; who 
has left her heirs property to the amount 
of 300,000 livres ; and has bequeathed a 
sum to her parish for the performance of 
4000 masses. 

In her 54th year, Mrs. Stier, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Still, of New-street, Coyeute- 
garden, 
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After a long illness, aged 64, the wife of 
Paul Webster, Esq. of Derby. 

Mrs. Isham, wite of the Rev. E. Isham, 
Rector of Lamport, co. Northampton. 

Aged 63, Mrs. Braves, wife of Mr, 
Beales, surgeon, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Lupron, wife of Mr. Lupton, of 
the Houghton paper mills near Grautham. 

ced $3, Mrs. Rawcinson, of Derby. 

At Southampton, Mr. Tomas We Aver, 
surgeon, only surviving son of the iate Mr. 
Wevuer, attorney of bristol. 

In the Minster-yard at York, Mrs. 
Dawson, wile of George Dawson, Esq. 
of Mount St. John, near Thirsk, in York- 
shire. 

Crushed to death, by alage mass of clay 
falling on him while digging a cellar at 
Windsor, Benjamin Jounson, a brick- 
Jayer’s labourer, 

At Colsterworth, aged 74, Mrs. PLu mp- 
TON, post-mistress, relict of the late Rev. 
Jobn Plumpton, Mrmerly rector of North 
Witham, co. Lincoln. 

Aged 68; Mr. Bort, town-serjeant of 
Stamford, formerly au eminent draper. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Prespuyr, of New- 
atreet, Covent Garden. 

At his farin, Fryews-place, near Acton, 
Middlesex, aged 65, Mr. John Weepon, 
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— Dicsy, coachman to Jacob Boak, 
Esq. of Leadenhall-street. While Putting 
the horses to the carriage, at Mr, W hite’s 
livery stables in Bishopsgate-strect, one of 
them kicked him in the abdomen. He 
was taken to his master’s, where all pos- 
sible assistance was given to him ; but he 
died ina tew hours, 

Mrs. Mary Smitna,of Spilsby, co. Lin- 
cola, While in cood healtb, conversing 
with her friends, she fellout of ber chair, 
and expwred instantly. 

At her house in Brunswick-place, Bath, 
Miss Frances Mivrorp, sister to Lord 
Redesdale. 

On Winchmore-hill, Mrs. Decker, wife 
of Mr. J. Deckev, one of the people called 
Quakers. She was blind, and having been 
left fora few minutes by the servant, in 
endeavouring to find her way into another 
room, she fellinto the cellar, fractured her 
skull, and died iv an hour. 

After a short illness, the Rey. Tuomas 
AgquiLa Dae, rector of AIT Saints, 
Lewes, Sussex, and of St. John the Bap- 
tist, in the Cliff. He lived greatly re- 
spected by bis congregations, aud died 
equally lamented, leaving a wife and nine 
children. He was of St. John’s-college, 
Cambridge; B, A. 1789. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


a ——— 


We willendeavour to find the paper of ScruTans S. S, 


The extracts from Dr. Paley and from Sadi will be admitted; as will Mr. Faber’s 


Reply to an Enquirer ; a Second Letter of AN Enquirer ; and Viator. 


We highly approve of:the motives which led S. Y. S. R. to write. 


his paper did not proceed from inattention to its merits. 


We have found it necessary to decline inserting notices of Charity Sermons in the body 


of our Work. 


T, R. On Obedience to the Magistrate, is still under consideration. 


O. C. K. will appear. 


J. K.; Larcus; W. W.; and S.; have been received. 





&> The Obituary of Mr, Fox is unavoidably postponed for want of roors. 


The non insertion of 








